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Notes of the Week 


LL the delegates to the London Conference 
Ar made persistent efforts to arrive at an 

agreement on the various issues involved in 
putting the Dawes scheme into operation. The 
committees and sub-committees appointed pro- 
gressed rapidly at first. The Third Committee 
provided a detailed plan for transferring German 
payments to the Allies immediately concerned. - The 
* Second Committee did some useful work concerning the 
evacuation of the Ruhr, a difficult matter, but it dis- 
agreed over the question of the railways, the particular 
trouble arising from the French and Belgian demand 
for the retention of several thousand men on the lines, 
despite the fact that this is contrary to the provisions of 
the Dawes Report. This demand amounted in effect 
to a restatement of the French thesis of separate action, 
which led to the occupation of the Ruhr, Great 
Britain, determined to see the Dawes scheme accepted 
and operated in its entirety, is opposed to the French 
view, which we need scarcely add is also bitterly 
resented by Germany. 


THE CONFERENCE IN THE BALANCE 


But it is in the Third Committee that the most 
serious divergence of view has occurred. This Com- 
mittee seemed to have discovered a formula for the 
mode of determining a German default, but the 
Bankers would have none of it. In their opinion the 
security for the loan offered by the formula was utterly 
inadequate, and they said so with great distinct- 
ness: far too much would be left to the Reparations 
Commission, with its preponderant French bias, and 
to French initiative. This is the crux of the Confer- 
ence. The deadlock is complete, and unless some 


means of breaking it is devised, the Conference will 
assuredly fail. 


If the loan cannot be raised, the Dawes 


scheme is not worth the paper on which it is written. 
The French papers complain that the Bankers are 
determined on abrogating the Treaty powers of the 
Commission and on the revision of the Treaty itself. 
We appear, in fact, to be back again at the point at 
which the storm broke out in Paris a fortriight or so 
ago. It is not easy to see how this matter can be 
arranged, and we can merely hope that it will be. The 
alternative for Europe, as Mr. Secretary Hughes said, 
is chaos. 


THE GERMAN ATTITUDE 


On Wednesday the Fourth Committee was appointed 
to consider another question on which there is diverg- 
ence of opinion—that of inviting the Germans to attend 
the Conference. Great Britain’s attitude towards this 
is well known: German assent to the findings of the 
Conference is not so much desirable as essential if 
the Dawes scheme is to be really workable. It may 
be taken as a fact that the present German Govern- 
ment is sincerely anxious to carry out the policy of ful- 
filment, but it states that it cannot obtain such a 
measure of support in Germany for the Dawes scheme 
as is necessary unless it also obtains certain conces- 
sions from the Allies, the chief being the virtual 
evacuation of the Ruhr. Meanwhile the German 
Nationalists have formulated a programme, at the 
beginning of which is the demand for equal rights and 
no dictation regarding the Dawes scheme. The Reich- 
stag met again this week and a political crisis, of 
which it is impossible to forecast the result with any 
degree of certainty, may supervene at any moment. 


THE ADMIRALTY AND THE PUBLIC 

The suggestion made by Lord Curzon that on the 
return of the Fleet from their Empire cruise, officers 
and ratings who have taken part in the tour should 
march through London, is gaining considerable sup- 
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port in the House. The somewhat curt reply of the 
Financial Secretary to the Admiralty when the ques- 
tion was first mooted has not been well received, and 
Mr. Ammon is likely to be pressed to reconsider the 
matter. There is no doubt that the general desire of 
the House is contrary to the views expressed on behalf 
of the Government. These views, it will be remem- 
bered, were based on the score of expense and inter- 
ference with leave. The expense involved in so small 
that any refusal on that ground naturally causes re- 
sentment, while the matter of leave is really one for 
the officers and men themselves and only indirectly 
concerns the Admiralty. Very few people will be able 
to see anything of the Naval Review at Spithead, and 
Mr. Ammon will be well advised if he bows to the 
verdict of public opinion in regard to Lord Curzon’s 
suggestion. 


MR. WHEATLEY’S BRIBE 


That Mr. Wheatley’s housing scheme must fail for 
want of the necessary skilled labour to bring it to 
fruition seems a foregone conclusion. If the labour is 
not there—and it is not there—no provision that we 
have seen in the Bill will produce it. In other words, 
if there are no rabbits in the hat none can come out. 
The Minister, however, thinks or pretends to think 
otherwise. First we have his expectation that of the 
thousands of men who of recent years have migrated 
to other countries many will return as soon as they 
recognize that employment in the building trade is 
guaranteed. On the question of the guarantee we need 
say little. But Mr. Wheatley must indeed be a bold 
man if he imagines, as apparently he does, that the 
record of the present Government for broken pledges 
will act as an inducement to any man, comfortably 
settled with his family in a new country, to break uf 
his home and return to Great Britain in order to assis‘ 
in building houses under a scheme which is at onct 
illusory and unsound. 


THE APPRENTICE FIASCO 


Not only are the wanderers to return at the wave of 
the magic wand, but apprentice bricklayers are to 
make their appearance once more. This, in fact, is the 
Minister’s trump card. But even here there is a 
‘* snag.” The unions are in’ no hurry to see the appren- 
tices become efficient workmen, so they insist on very 
careful training. Exactly how long a period is re- 
quired to master the art of bricklaying we do not 
know, but one would have supposed the task not very 
difficult to accomplish, and Mr. Wheatley’s statement 
that the apprentice bricklayer learns very little in 
the first twelve months seems to need a good deal of 
corroboration. At any rate, to make certain that the 
apprentice is properly qualified to enjoy the privileges 
of the union the Minister proposes that the Education 
authorities shall be asked to lend teachers to assist 
in the training. The whole argument, of course, is 
merely a sop to union prejudices and we hardly think 
the public will approve of their money being spent in 
this way. Where is the thing to end? If apprentice 
bricklayers are to be tutored out of education funds 
why not apprentices in other trades? Free education 
is one thing, but free training, not in the schools but 
at the bench, is another. It seems just a little 
socialistic. 


EMPIRE WIRELESS 

It is good news that a settlement has been reached 
at long last concerning Empire wireless. The Govern- 
ment accepts the Report of the Donald Committee, 
the main features of which are that the Government 
is to operate wireless in this country through the Post 
Office, and that for this purpose the Post Office is to 
have ‘‘ an improved business organization.’’ We 
should like to know just what is meant by that phrase, 
but in anv case we hope it means a very thorough 


overhauling of a department that used to be a great 
deal more efficient than it is now. The report of the 
success of the Marconi experiments with ‘‘ beam” 
wireless has somewhat modified the situation, and it 
is satisfactory that the Government is to test this re- 
markable discovery and apply it should trials justify 
such action. 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


Last Saturday the Canadian Parliament was pro- 
rogued and among the features of the Speech from the 
Throne on that occasion none was more gratifying than 
the statement that the Budget balanced and that there 
was the prospect of an immediate reduction of taxa- 
tion. For some years the Canadian Budget has not 
balanced, and the Dominion’s National Debt has in- 
creased. That the Budget balances now is an index 
of the general prosperity of the country, If, as is 
feared, the crops in the north-west show a consider- 
able shortage, this will be off-set by enhanced prices. 
When wheat is ‘‘ around a dollar,” that is, about 4s. 
4d., as it was during last winter, the Canadian farmer 
derives no profit from its sale. One result of this has 
been that he has reduced his wheat acreage this year, 
but he may now be encouraged to plant a larger area 
next year. The question of Dominion representation at 
conferences involving the Empire, such as the London 
Conference, continues to excite comment throughout 
Canada, but not always on identical lines. Generally, 
however, Canadians agree with Mr. Mackenzie King’s 
attitude, and it is only too evident that Mr. MacDonald, 
with the warning of Lausanne before him, blundered 
badly in not trying to carry the Dominions with him 
from the start regarding the London Conference. 


THE RISE IN WHEAT 


Though speculation not unnaturally plays some part 
‘n the rise in the price of wheat in Winnipeg and 
Chicago, there is good reason for stating that no at- 
tempt to ‘‘corner’’ these markets is in progress. The 
truth is that wheat has a greatly enhanced value simply 
because all the probabilities suggest a marked decline 
in this year’s production as compared with that of 
1923. Recent rains have benefited the crops in the 
Canadian North-West, where the shortage is most pro- 
nounced, but will not be able to undo all the mischief 
caused by the drought. As wheat is harvested every 
day of the year in some quarter of the globe, a general 
bread-famine is impossible, but shortages are not un- 
common, with the result that bread becomes dear. 
This is happening now. When we consider the con- 
stantly decreasing area of arable land in this country, 
the present shortage should be a warning of the 
disaster that ultimately awaits us if agriculture con- 
tinues as at present to be neglected by the political 
parties. 


THE HOLLAND BY-ELECTION 


The election addresses issued to the voters in the 
Holland division afford an opportunity of comparing 
agricultural policies which should not be utilized only 
by the local electorate. The policy of the Conserva- 
tive candidate, Mr. Dean, is simple and straightfor- 
ward. Land, he says, should have every assistance 
by relief from its unjust burdens, and means must be 
found equally fair to the farmer and the agricultural 
worker. The Liberal candidate sets forth a land pur- 
chase scheme and lays much emphasis on the use of 
State credit. The Labour candidate warns the Liberals 
against wasting their votes on their own nominee, 
and would have Liberals combine with Socialists to 
secure, of all boons, the dominating Central Wages 
Board! A certain amount of ground is inevitably 


common to all three candidates, but the majority of 
voters in the Holland division may be credited with 
enough shrewdness to know that neither the inverte- 
brate Liberal policy nor the millennial schemes of 
Socialists can restore agricultural prosperity. 
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AGRICULTURAL WAGES 

The compromise which has been reached between 
the Government and the Conservatives and Liberals 
on the Agricultural Wages Bill severely limits the 
powers of the Central Wages Board. The Board will 
be given authority to fix a minimum wage only if 
requested to do so by a County Board or in the event 
of a complete deadlock occurring in a County Board. 
We should have preferred the elimination of the Central 
Wages Board altogether, but thus restricted it loses 
much of its objectionable quality, and farming will not 
be done from Whitehall. Mr. Buxton finds himself 
unable to adopt the proposal of a minimum agricul- 
tural wage for the whole country, but that is perhaps 
to be expected of a Government which has proved 
itself more efficient in breaking election pledges than in 
any other capacity. 


MUTUAL ASSISTANCE 

Few things are more piquant in the world of politics 
than the way in which Mr. MacDonald, by an irony 
of which he can scarcely be unaware, constantly finds 
himself voicing as mouthpiece of the nation sentiments 
that until lately he had denounced as a private indi- 
vidual, and by his change of front offending the feel- 
ings of his rank and file. India and Egypt supply 
eloquent examples; now it is the turn of the League 
of Nations. From the text of the Foreign Office dis- 
patch to the League published during the week, it 
may be seen how completely he rejects the draft Treaty 
of Mutual Assistance—the Fourth Assembly’s work— 
which members of the League were invited to accept. 
With admirable precision and force he advances several 
excellent reasons for condemning the Treaty, the chief 
of which is that so far from making for disarmament 
it would have precisely the opposite effect. This is a 
blow for the League, but one that was not undeserved. 
This idea of pursuing peace with a sword is hardly one 
for which the League was brought into existence. 


EDUCATION 


The Debate on Education in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday proceeded with a smoothness—indeed, a 
cordiality—that augurs well for the future of Educa- 
tion in this country. All three parties are more or less 
agreed in principle, and were it not for the vital need 
of economy in all departments of State, the country 
could go ahead with educational development without 
hesitation. Though economies are essential, education 
is the quarter where they should be visited last and 
least; for education is a form of national insurance 
of which the value can hardly be exaggerated. The 
progressive development of secondary schools on the 
lines laid down by the Fisher scheme is surely the 
soundest method of progress; without an adequate 
supply of secondary school facilities the country stands 
in danger of losing the benefit of the large sums yearly 
expended on elementary education. We have got to 
make up our minds to educate properly or we may as 
well not educate at all. 


REVISION OF PARLIAMENTARY SPEECHES 


Lord Haldane is unfortunate. He seems always to 
be found out when making what he doubtless regards 
as necessary corrections in the official reports of his 
speeches. How often he may have indulged in the 
pastime and not been found out no one can tell. But 
it may not be generally known that peers have long 
enjoyed the privilege of altering their speeches in 
proof if they so desire, and what is more the return 
of proofs is by no means a hurried proposition. Plenty 
of time is given to any noble Lord, if fancy takes him, 
to amend his speeches as he thinks fit, in fact he may 
re-write them if he so pleases. In the House of 


Commons matters are different. In the old days both 
Houses were governed by roughly the same rules, but 


of recent years there has been a tightening up of the 
privileges in the Lower House. Members can no 
longer make corrections and additions at will; they are 
only allowed to deal with obvious mistakes and what 
are termed ‘‘ printers’ errors.” Indeed, the editor of 
the Official Debates is most careful to see that a 
speech appears as it is spoken. Thus a speaker who is 
not well heard occasionally suffers at the hands of the 
reporter, while a man who drops his voice may find 
his sentences joined together with words he never 
used. If constituents were to read the speeches of 
their Parliamentary representatives in ‘‘Hansard” they 
would often be much astonished at the careless speak- 
ing. Fortunately for the Member’s reputation the re- 
port in the local paper is carefully polished up and 
made to read like a Ciceronian oration.. 


OLYMPIC GAMES AND SQUABBLES 


The British are too apt to ascribe to athletics in 
general the virtues of British athletics, and then to 
“ry out on a world in which victories are not taken 
modestly and defeats with good humour. Some people 
are now so disgusted by incidents at the Olympic 
Games, in particular perhaps by the successful intro- 
duction of biting into a boxing contest, that we would 
end these international contests once for all. For our- 
selves, however, having expected little, we are not 
very seriously disappointed by results; and we are not 
altogether unhopeful of improvement. Also, it seems 
to us that a little unpleasantness in the stadium, in 
the ring, and on the running track, may be useful as 
a reminder that in other matters perfect international 
amity is not at present attainable. 


LORD OLIVIER AND INDIA 


ITH but few exceptions, our most dangerous 
enemies in India in recent years have owed 


much of their influence to our own errors of 
attitude and policy. Some have been lifted out of 
merely local and temporary notoriety by prosecutions 
so inopportune or half-hearted that the seditionist was 
thereby guaranteed the halo of martyrdom without 
being crippled for mischief. Some have been given 
an authority to which they could not otherwise have 
attained by being solemnly counted, by the Govern- 
ment of India or by the Secretary of State, among the 
representative thinkers of that minority of Indians 
whom Mr. Montagu described as ‘‘ politically minded.’’ 
It has remained for Lord Olivier, however, to give the 
most unrestrained official testimonial imaginable to an 
Indian enemy of Great Britain who is condemned and 
repudiated by all Indian Nationalists not utterly devoid 
of scruple. According to an informant of Lord 
Olivier’s who may or may not be identifiable with Lord 
Chelmsford, Mr. Das is ‘‘ a particularly upright and 
scrupulous politician, second only to Mr. Gandhi in 
saintliness of character.’’ According to Lord Olivier 
himself, he is ‘‘ unquestionably a man of high and 
admirable ideals on behalf of his country, which ideals 
he has finely and uncompromisingly expressed.’’ It 
is true that, on Lord Olivier’s own admission, Mr. Das 
is ‘‘ very near to being convinced’’ that India can 
secure political liberty under Great Britain only by 
‘* appeal to organized force, or, failing this, to secret 
methods aiming at outrage.’’ But what of that? 
What of his responsible association with a Nationalist 
public resolution expressing admiration for the 
character and motives of the murderer of an innocent 
Englishman? Mr. Gandhi and members of Mr. Das’s 
own following having been shocked by the resolution : 
‘* it is not necessary for the British Government to 
assume an attitude of high moral condemnation of 
Mr. Das as a politician on this account.’’ 
Such, in the debate in the Lords on Viscount Peel’s 
motion, was Lord Olivier’s contribution to the 
maintenance of British prestige in India and to the 
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encouragement of the friends and servants of Great 
Britain in that country. He bestows this remarkable 
testimonial on a venomous and irresponsible agitator, 
whose words and acts are widely disliked even 
in Swarajist circles, but we find in the Secretary of 
State’s speech no word of praise for those loyal 
Indians who, always under abuse and often in con- 
siderable danger, remain far from convinced that 
organized force and secret methods aiming at outrage 
are the sole means of political progress, and who, fall- 
ing short of the saintliness ascribed to Mr. Das, still 
observe the coarse, work-a-day morality without which 
India would be reduced to bloody anarchy. For the 
Services, to be fair, Lord Olivier has words of 
sympathy. Some at any rate of their financial and 
other grievances are such as, in his opinion, no reason- 
able person can argue about. The case for at least 
the mitigation of hardships proposed by Lord Lee’s 
report is strong. But in Lord Olivier’s logic it does 
not at all follow that relief should be prompt, even 
though the report urged only the minimum on which 
agreement could be secured and was framed on the 
supposition that it would be adopted as a whole and 
without delay. The Indian Legislative Assembly 
wishes to consider the Lee proposals, and that is 
enough to delay action or even decision by Lord 
Olivier. That the Assembly is a body packed with 
men who would gladly squeeze British officials out of 
India by economic pressure, or any other, troubles him 
not a bit. He is even oblivious to the still more 
serious objection that, as the covenants of the superior 
Services are directly with the Secretary of State, the 
Legislative Assembly has no competence in the matter. 

And as Lord Olivier would in some sort allow this 
responsibility, which is peculiarly that of the Secretary 
of State, to be shared by the Legislative Assembly, so 
he would allow the revision of the crazy Montagu- 
Chelmsford Constitution, a task strictly reserved by 
the Act of 1919 for Parliament and the year 1930, to 
be either in part carried out or at least prejudiced by 
the Committee instituted in India and by subsequent 
agitation in that country. Not even Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford dared to contemplate the smallest 
shifting of responsibility in this matter from the 
shoulders of the Secretary of State and Parliament, 
and there is not the slightest excuse for the course 
into which, with denials and assurances, Lord Olivier 
is drifting. It is in truth absurd that an inquiry 
should be directed to small pieces of grit in the 
machinery of Indian administration when obstruction by 
those who should be helping to work it and attempts at 
sabotage are so obviously the main causes, after the 
folly of the designers of the Constitution, why it does 
not work. If there is any case for inquiry into petty 
defects in the working rules, there is an incomparably 
stronger case for inquiry into the hostility and incom- 
petence of a high proportion of those Indians who are 
supposed to be co-operating with our officials in India. 
But indeed that whole experiment is damned in the 
opinion of those who have eyes by the fact that it can 
be kept going only by frequent exercise of precisely 
those benevolent autocratic powers which it was 
designed to render obsolete. When Lord Olivier is 
obliged to acquiesce in the total independence of the 
legislature with which the Central Provinces are now 
being governed, irony is indeed perfected. 

That political India, a country containing but two 
or three millions out of the huge population of 
geographical India, is made ridiculous by the present 
situation is not of great moment. What does matter 
is the effect on the lives of scores of millions of simple 
Indian ryots, who never desired any political experi- 
ment, and who suffer when important departments, 
transferred to quasi-popular Indian control, are denied 
funds by Indian votes in the provincial legislatures. 
The difficulties in Bengal are apparently to be circum- 
vented by a special financial ruling, and so far the 
Covenant in the Central Provinces is managing pretty 
well. But if the experiment drags on, the loss to 


India, where education and sanitation have made in- 
adequate progress under even the old system, must be 
grievous. Nor will there be any political gain to set 
against it. Why should the interests of the great 
majority of Indians be sacrificed in order that political 
opportunities may be given to a minority the members 
of which mostly either decline to use or deliberately 
abuse them? If transferred departments are rendered 
unworkable by those given control over them, they 
ought to be effectively transferred back to British 
direction. 


BLACKSTONE AND AMERICA 


OW time and understanding can obliterate old 
H feuds and reconcile and transcend divergent 

ideals could receive no more striking illustra- 
tion than the historic act of the members of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association in presenting the memorial, 
unveiled in the Law Courts this week, to Sir William 
Blackstone, Judge of the Court of Common Pleas and 
author of the classic ‘Commentaries on the Laws of 
England.’ For Blackstone, in his serene and com- 
placent Whiggery, was the embodiment of that 
political outlook that drove a wedge between the two 
great sections of the British race and lost for this 
country the allegiance of the American Colonies. 
Blackstone’s theory of colonial dependence was an 
explicit assertion of the principle that the Americans 
combated in their successful rebellion : a doctrine which 
serenely dismissed these transplanted Englishmen from 
the privileges of the common law, while holding 
them subject to all the possible arbitrariness of a 
Westminster Parliament. 

‘In conquered or ceded countries which have 
already laws of their own,’’ wrote the jurist, ‘‘ the 
King may indeed alter and change those laws; but till 
he does actually change them the ancient laws of the 
country remain, unless such as are against the law of 
God, as in the case of an infidel country. Our Ameri- 
can plantations are principally of this. . . sort, being 
obtained in the last century either by right of conquest 
and driving out the natives . . . or by treaties. And 
therefore the common law of England, as such, has 
no allowance or authority there; they being no part 
of the Mother Country, but distinct, though dependent, 
dominions. They are subject, however, to the con- 
trol of the Parliament, though not bound by any Act 
of Parliament, unless particularly named.’’ Herein 
is clearly expressed the claim of Great Britain to 
legislate for the Colonies and, inherently, the right to 
impose taxation without the consent of the colonists. 
The doctrine was one that had to be killed before the 
British Empire could come into being, and the Ameri- 
can Rebellion made that Empire possible. 

The issue, of course, did not turn merely on a re- 
finement of legalism. In such case it might well have 
been argued that, whatever was the state of the law, 
neither Blackstone nor the American settlers were 
right in the facts that underlay their legal arguments. 
The colonization of the new world was, in truth, too 
vast a proposition to be fitted into the bounds of any 
legal formula. The contention of the Americans that 
their title to their country was founded on the dis- 
covery and occupation of desert and uncultivated 
lands—on which theory Blackstone would have 
admitted their right to ‘‘ all the English laws then in 
being, which are the birthright of every subject ’’— 
was obviously as far from the truth as the jurist’s 
theory of acquisition by conquest. The real difference 
between that public opinion to which Blackstone gave 
the precision of legal theory and the views of the 
colonists was the difference between the mind that 
looks backward and the mind that looks forward to 
a future whose possibilities are still ungauged and 
whose work is only just beginning. The cleavage came 
in the order of nature. Blackstone, contemplating 
with pride and wonder the superb edifice of the English 
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law, and finding in a constitution ‘‘ so wisely con- 
trived, so strongly raised, and so highly finished ” a 

rfection that was incompatible with any idea of in- 
completeness, saw less than half the truth. Stagnat- 
ing contentedly, like the rest of his age, in a con- 
templation of the greatness of the past, his eyes were 
closed to the possibilities of the future. That was a 
vision reserved for the exiles whom his narrow legalism 
drove out to separate nationhood. 

Yet the immortal ‘ Commentaries’ went with 
the exiles into their new State. There was no 
fundamental quarrel. The difference between the 
two parties was mainly that one regarded as an 
end what the other felt convinced was but a beginning. 
The author regarded his work as the coping-stone of 
the great edifice. The Americans adopted it as their 
foundation. One might say that the quarrel was over 
once the colonists had won their case. From that 
moment their relations fell into order and due propor- 
tion. The passing of more than a century of peace 
between the two nations has enabled both countries 
to look at Blackstone, their common heritage, in some 
sense sub specie eternitatis. And, so viewed, his 
claims to the honour of both parties are indisputable. 
For whatever mistakes, narrowness, or elasticity 
lurks in odd corners of his great gift to posterity, the 
spirit, of which his work is the finest logical and 
literary expression, is the one great joint possession 
of the two countries, the property that has kept them 
at heart one nation, however the distinctions of 
frontiers may have kept them apart. Blackstone’s 
‘Commentaries,’ carried to America by the citizens 
of the new United States, with whose birth their 
publication was contemporaneous, may be com- 
pared with the live embers that Greek colonists 
carried over-seas from the municipal hearth of 
their mother-city. For us in England a sum- 
mary of principles of law, long hallowed and estab- 
lished by the unwritten custom to which they appeal, 
to the lawyers of the United States they assume the 
form rather of a great code or compendium of 
principles from which the bases of the country’s 
organized life are derived. Alike here and there they 
uphold and exemplify the inspiring principles of that 
liberty—‘‘ the best birthright and the noblest inherit- 
ance of mankind ’—which has become a common- 
place in the lives of English-speaking peoples, where- 
ever domiciled, and is guaranteed by the safeguards 
of representative institutions, trial by jury, and the 
supremacy of the law. 

This deserved ascendancy achieved by Blackstone 
over the two branches of the English race is due not 
only to his great learning in the law. His pre- 
eminence, even in his own technical sphere, is largely 
owing to the fact that he is a great master of litera- 
ture. His unique position in this regard stands 
declared by a comparison of his work with that of all 
the great English lawyers whose text-books preceded 
him. Beside the Latin, Norman-French, and crabbed 
medieval English of such writers as Bracton, Lyttel- 
ton, and Coke, the ‘ Commentaries ’ stand out as the 
one authoritative work on the English law which is 
written in classical English. In the sonorous rhetoric 
of its dignified and eloquent periods was reflected not 
a little of the golden speech that other men of the same 
century in England—Gibbon, Fielding, and Gold- 
smith—distilled into other departments of English 
letters. Blackstone is the only English lawyer who 
has produced a work which is at once both law and 
literature. The fact gives him a unique position among 
legal authorities. He is the one great lawyer with a 
voice for laymen and, as such, he becomes the common 
possession not only of the legal professions but of the 
whole population of the English-speaking world. 

Probably no other figure could be chosen so 
expressive of the essential unity of the English and 
American spirits, and in the thought of no other writer 
do the essential bases of the life of the two nations 
find such complete and succinct expression. 


London’s__ Traffic 
Chaos 


By J. T. C. Moors-Brapazon, M.P. 


OME people suggest that our traffic problem is 

due to the manner of rebuilding after the Fire 

of London, because that particular moment in 
our history afforded a great opportunity, which was 
not taken, for rebuilding the streets on a better plan. 
Nothing was done except to rebuild on existing sites, 
and undoubtedly that was a mistake from which we 
are suffering to-day. It repeatedly occurs to one to- 
day to solve this problem on incendiary lines when 
waiting in a traffic block; but alas! our Fire Brigade 
is so efficient that that is out of the question. 


We have had lately a Traffic Bill before the House 
of Commons from which one would have expected 
much enlightenment on this interesting problem, but 
as a matter of fact, as is so often the case in Parlia- 
mentary Debates, the fight and the whole Debate 
turned, not upon the trafhic question as such and the 
means of alleviating the present trouble, but upon 
another subject which, although bearing upon the 
matter, is not directly concerned with it. 1 refer to 
Local Government. It is not my intention in this 
article to bring in the various party questions which 
arise on this particular subject, but let it be briefly 
said that one set of people thinks that London should 
be governed by a greater London authority than at 
present exists, and that to set up a new body having 
traffic powers over a very wide area prejudices the 
consummation of this state of affairs; another school 
thinks that the London County Council is already too 
much of an octopus and is also, as a body trading in 
trams, biased on traffic matters. It is interesting to 
note that in a paradoxically English way the London 
Labour Party objects to handing over the control of 
the traffic of London to a Labour Minister, while Con- 
servatives object to handing control to a Conservative 
L.C.C. But, as I have said, it is not along these 
lines that I wish to discuss the London traffic problem 
as it exists to-day. I want to deal with it from its 
physical side, because this is a subject which enters 
into our lives more and more every day, delays our 
travelling, curtails our leisure, and is rapidly ruining 
our good temper, for which Londoners are justifiably 
famous. 


First of all let us consider some of the more obvious 
facts which tend towards causing the traffic crisis. 
As regards mechanical locomotion, the transit of 
goods by lorry has increased to an extraordinary 
extent as compared with the transit of goods by horse- 
drawn drays. Furthermore, locomotion in mechanic- 
ally-propelled road vehicles by private people is on a 
scale which twenty years ago was not dreamed of; 
and when we remember that probably one in every 
twenty people in London owns a motor vehicle, the in- 
crease in the traffic required to be carried by our 
London streets can be appreciated. In this connexion 
it is curious to note that people who, years ago, would 
never have owned a dog-cart, now own quite a high- 
powered car. While this has been happening the 
streets have remained the same, but the dormitory 
areas of London have increased by leaps and bounds 
in population, with the resultant increase of traffic in 
carrying them to their work every day. The average 
speed of traffic is no faster than it was when vehicles 
were horse-drawn, and yet the potential speed of traffic 
to-day is nearly three times that of which the horse is 
capable. This lack of increase in the speed of traffic 
in London is due, of course, to ‘‘ blocks,’’ and the 
whole business of anybody approaching this subject 
with any real desire to solve it, is the fundamental one 
of keeping traffic moving, as a road carrying traffic 
which is liable to blocks is not carrying to its full 
capacity. In this connexion let it be understood that 
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streets like the Strand which appear tremendously 
crowded do not carry nearly the traffic borne by a 
street like Knightsbridge. The traffic figures for 
Knightsbridge, approximately 120,000 tons a day, are 
nearly double those for the Strand, and this is because 
in the one traffic is being continually stopped whereas 
in the other the stream is always moving. 

A consideration of the whole problem of London 
traffic must be divided into two broad categories : the 
strategic and the technical. As one looks at London 
one is struck by this fundamental fact—that there 
are no roads which allow vehicles to go from 
north to south or from east to west except through 
the heart of the town, and it is this that causes 
the enormous congestion in the City, and, generally, 
in the centre. The traffic which blocks our roads 
is often slow-moving traffic which has nothing to do 
with the City at all, but is endeavouring to get from 
north to south or from east to west, and has no 
other road but through the crowded area. Another 
difficulty is the geographical one that the southern 
commerce of London—or I should say of the London 
that lies south of the Thames—cannot approach the 
docks except over the last bridge and then through 
the Fast End of London. In this connexion it should 
be remembered—as nobody ever does remember, and 
least of all a Londoner—that London is still by far the 
biggest port, not only of this country but of the world; 
and yet the whole of the south of London is debarred 
from approaching this port except through roads on 
the northern side. A further geographical difficulty 
is provided by the River Lea and the marshes in its 
vicinity, which come down like a wedge into the 
north-eastern part of London; across them there are 
no roads, and this causes an acute bottle-neck, which 
renders the congestion on the way to the docks a very 
serious and pressing problem. 

What is being done from the strategic point of view 
to meet the difficulties that London suffers in this con- 
nexion? The Ministry of Transport, in conjunction 
with the local authorities, has planned very sound 
schemes which are going forward, slowly it must be 
admitted, but still going forward. They consist. 
roughly, of two systems of circular roads round 
London, an outer and an inner, and although the inner 
is somewhat more difficult to make than the outer in 
view of the fact that it is always cheaper to build a 
new road than to alter an old one (because of com- 
pensation for property disturbed), a certain amount of 
progress is being made. The outer roads, which are 
at a radius from the centre of London of about fifteen 
miles, will really be of great benefit provided that the 
traffic will take them early enough; with motor-cars 
and lorries the increased distance will be of little dis- 
advantage in view of the fact that a high speed can be 
maintained and no blocks encountered. The River Lea 
and its marshes are being bridged by the outer circular 
road and there is also a scheme, which requires much 
money and the erection of alternative building accom- 
modation, to build a new and much-needed road to 
the Victoria Dock. It is intended to link the outer 
circular road with the south by means of the Graves- 
end Tunnel, which is to be a road and not a rail 
tunnel as at present. I may add that goods coming 
from the south of London and wishing to go to the 
Port of London will in future travel south of the 
Thames, cross under it at Gravesend, and approach the 
docks from the east instead of from the west. This will 
considerably improve the congestion on the London 
bridges and free the approaches to the docks from 
London on the north side. 

We now come to a very important part of the traffic 
regulations in London, which I put under the heading 
of ‘‘ Technical.’’ Under this heading come the police 
regulations in London, because it is to them that the 
executive part of the control of traffic is allocated. 
The relations between the police and drivers in general 
have always been exemplary in this country as com- 
pared with other countries, because the ordinary driver 


realizes that it is only by conforming with the police 
instructions that mutual help is to be established. 
Although we may have a great affection for the London 
policeman, do not let us get an exaggerated idea of his 
skill in regulating traffic. The reason why he has 
gained such a reputation is that everyone is so ready 
to obey his smallest wishes, and the well-known story 
of two foreign policemen who were instructed under 
the Metropolitan Police in traffic regulation, and on 
returning abroad to carry out their knowledge were 
both killed on the first day, illustrates in a humorous 
but striking way the different attitude displayed to- 
wards policemen regulating traffic in this country as 
compared with foreign towns. 


The traffic regulations of London to-day are the 
same as they were twenty years ago, yet the condi- 
tions are entirely different. It is a singular fact, but 
one admitted by all, that London’s traffic never 
travelled better or more smoothly than during the 
police strike. I do admit, first of all, that the police 
have very few powers; they cannot stop a car turning 
in the most narrow road, they cannot regulate traffic 
down one street and up another; they cannot stop slow- 
moving vehicles from using certain streets at certain 
times of the day. These powers will soon be theirs 
under the Traffic Bill, and I notice that Chief Con- 
stable Bassom, who is in charge of traffic at Scotland 
Yard, has already inaugurated schemes of this sort 
even before the passing of the Bill, although, as a 
matter of fact, he has no powers to do it. But such 
is the London traffic-drivers’ respect for and desire to 
co-operate with the police that those schemes which 
have already been devised are operated without protest. 


I think myself that the police realize as much as any- 
body the changed views that must be adopted on 
traffic control, and that when the Bill becomes an Act 
bigger changes may be looked for. But it is no use 
denying the fact that the regulation of the traffic by 
some individual policemen leaves a very great deal to 
be desired. After all, the fundamental idea of traffic 
regulation is not to stop the traffic but to keep it 
moving. It is worthy of note that modern traffic 
tends to adjust itself and to get out of its difficulties 
in a way that is little short of marvellous; therefore 
the more it can be left alone and unregulated 
the better. Naturally traffic regulation must some- 
times be indulged in, but the regulating and stopping 
of traffic at, for instance, the corner where Lower 
St. James’s Street butts into the Mall by St. James’s 
Palace, is a case in point where no traffic regulation 
is required, and I know from personal experience that 
if any officious policeman begins to regulate the traffic 
here, blocks are started in every direction. The co- 
ordination of general schemes is also absolutely neces- 
sary to deal with such traffic as that in Piccadilly 
relative to the north and south roads crossing it, such 
as St. James’s Street, Berkeley Street, Bond Street, 
Albemarle Street, and Dover Street. Here is an in- 
stance where all these north and south streets should 
be allowed to free themselves simultaneously ; yet how 
often is one stopped in one’s eastward journey at 
Berkeley Street, Albemarle Street, Dover Street, Bond 
Street, one after the other. Such a state of affairs is 
due to bad staff work by the police, and it is high time 
that a larger strategic outlook on the general speed- 
ing-up of traffic should be taken. 


Prejudice and conservatism are difficult to sur- 
mount, but I believe that shortly in this country we 
shall be trying a circular movement of traffic at such 
places as Piccadilly Circus and Trafalgar Square, 
although they are not ideally shaped for that kind of 
movement. 

In considering the problem of London traffic it is 
impossible to ignore the position of the tram, though 
in my opinion nobody who has very pronounced views 
on the relative merits of the tram and the bus should 
write on traffic at all, since it is around this question 
that most of the municipal warfare rages. It may 
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surprise the reader to know that the buses of Lon- 
don and the trams carry about the same number of 
passengers per year. I have always thought that 
when Parliament in its wisdom allowed municipalities 
to trade in transport, they should have allowed them 
complete freedom to do their best for the community 
irrespective of type, and not have forced them along 
one line and one line only—that of trams. It is due 
to this mistake that there are to-day so many ridiculous 
advocates of trams in the most absurd places, simply 
because that is the only form of transport that some 
undertakings are allowed to run. 


The trams have this advantage, that they carry the 
most enormous loads at ‘* peak’’ times, when it is 
important to overload; but their lack of adaptability 
as regards route is against them, and also their 
tendency to block ordinary traffic through this lack of 
‘‘ manceuvrability ’’ when roads are narrow. No 
greater absurdity, for instance, than allowing two 
lines of tram lines through Brentford, one of the main 
arteries between the east and west of England, could 
be imagined. Yet the tram is by no means an out- 
of-date vehicle. All that is necessary is for it to 
be regarded as what it really is, i.e., a train upon 
the road, and it seems that it should only be allowed 
upon the road in proportion as the road is broad enough 
to take it without prejudice to the free circulation of 
ordinary traffic. The future policy in regard to trams 
should be to curtail their activity in narrow streets 
and in great centres of population where there is not 
room for them, but to go on building them on the out- 
skirts of towns where there is room, and whcre the 
bus at present inflicts grave damage on roads that 
are not constructed to bear it. The more trams can 
be put alongside the road and not actually on it the 
better for their speed and for the cost of upkeep of 
their tracks—always a heavy item of expenditure 
when, as at present, they are compelled to keep in 
condition a patch of road they do not wholly damage. 
To-day trams are paying for damage done by buses 
all over the country. There is a place for both these 
forms of transport in this country; the pity is that they 
fight one another rather than co-operate. 


I know that the recent report by the London County 
Council on Trams is not in agreement with my re- 
marks, and advocates trams in the densest areas; but 
this report is prompted by the financial side of tram 
transport, and what may be good for dividends is not 
necessarily good for traffic. 


There are mechanical aids to traffic regulation which 
may be adopted at a later date—such as bridges at 
cross-roads, and tunnels—but these are very costly 
engineering feats in so expensive a city as London. 
They are not, however, beyond the bounds of possi- 
bility. Sir Alfred Yarrow has already interested 
public attention by his handsome offer to build an 
experimental road bridge, but such schemes as his are 
only possible where two very broad roads cross and it 
is not in these conditions that the worst congestion 
occurs. It is possible that the space now occupied by 
railways might have roads built over the top, so that 
instead of having as (in New York) an elevated rail- 
way, we should have an ordinary railway but elevated 
roads. As a method of by-passing some towns this 
suggestion seems to be wholly admirable, but it is not 
at present in the realm of practical politics. It 
must be obvious to anyone who has studied this sub- 
ject that traffic is still very much on the increase, and 
drastic methods will soon have to be adopted. Much 
relief will be obtained, I feel convinced, along 
the lines indicated in this article as being already in 
hand; but whether the traffic increase will overtake 
the re-organization contemplated is a question which 
one approaches with a certain lack of confidence. 
At least the Government have finally realized that the 
problem exists, and it will be the business of succes- 
sive Ministers of Transport to defend the position in 
the House of Commons—no congenial task. 


DR. ERVINE’S TONIC TALKS 
By Ivor Brown 


The Organized Theatre. By St. John Ervine. Allen and Unwin. 
7s. 6d. net. 


HEATRES are stuffy places and when the north 
wind blows through them there is comfort and 
- relief. Just as Ulster plays Boreas to the 
feverish sirocco of southern Ireland, so does our Ulster- 
man of the playhouse release a chill and tonic blast 
among the zephyrs of complacence. Every Ulsterman, 
like every Irishman, is a politician; so does Mr. Ervine 
take his seat in the stalls with an eye on his neigh- 
bours, the newspapers, and the madding crowd. He 
does not attempt to separate the drama from the 
democracy that it mirrors or maligns; he does not 
hesitate to intersperse a lecture on the play with pas- 
sages of Gibbon that point our kinship with declining 
Rome. His temper is northern, but it has the sting 
of the north-east. He prefers keen air to Celtic mist; 
he is protestant, rational, individualist, libertarian. 
Self-help, self-reliance, free choice, and courageous 
adventuring are the virtues for him. If one must con- 
cede to the fashion and have a slogan, ‘ Back to Eliza- 
beth’ might be one to attract him. 

His new book is based on lectures given at Liver- 
pool University. The subject is ostensibly ‘ The Art 
of the Theatre,’ but, with Mr. Ervine’s cosmic sweep, 
it becomes the art of life. Salvation by works is the 
central theme of what are, in the best sense of the 
words, tonic talks. Inevitably vague some of it seems. 
It is easy to denounce the ‘‘ factory filth we call civi- 
lization,’’ but our fathers left us in the web of a mon- 
strous world-economy which cannot be altered in a 
day or even in a generation, be we never so Eliza- 
bethan. None the less Boreas clears the air and 
leaves us tingling, as after punishment. While Mr. 
Walkley urbanely takes his gibus off to France, it is 
good to have a critic who takes his coat off to smite 
and smite again. WVulgarians in Fleet Street or Lom- 
bard Street or Shaftesbury Avenue are victims of the 
swashing blow; there is a nice reserve of violence left 
over for the ‘‘ very, very intellectuals.’’ 

That is where Mr. Ervine’s essential protestantism 
comes to his aid. He believes in the power of the 
mind ‘and the duty of thought. It is the first business 
of the ‘‘ very, very intellectuals’’ in these days to 
pour contempt upon the intellect. They may deify 
instinct or intuition or the unconscious will; they may 
merely fog themselves with German psychology and 
pretentious jargon. They may find obscenity in every 
dream and genius in every obscenity. Mr. Ervine is 
an intellectual in the true meaning; in short, he be- 
lieves in intellect as a governing force in life and in 
the dramatic presentation of life and is prepared to 
fight hard to keep the theatre clear of the spurious in- 
tellectualism. When a new thing is wafted into our 
theatre on a wind of theory he judges it on its 
merits and he is not one to applaud any piece of ‘‘ ex- 
pressionist ’’ rigmarole, simply because its setting 
resembles the mixture of a railway accident and the 
illustrations in Euclid. Mr. Ervine, therefore, stands 
at the theatre-doors to drive off two convergent hosts ; 
on the one side are the sensualists and vulgarians who 
conquered our play-houses so effectively during the 
war; on the other hand are the ‘“‘ very, very intel- 
lectuals,’’ represented for the moment by Mr. Kenneth 
Macgowan, of New York, who thinks that the psy- 
chology of Freud and Jung will be the foundation of 
our future plays and believes that the great actor is 
he who does not act. For acting is a form of repre- 
sentation and that word is now banned by the highest 
theatrical thought. Mr. Ervine has no difficulty in 
dealing with Mr. Macgowan, and by the time he has 
done with him there is not much left of the psycho- 
analytic drama presentationally acted. The true in- 
tellectual prefers long views to long words, and Mr. 
Ervine is ready with his long views. 
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Quite rightly he sees that the business of the 
theatrical reformer is not in London merely nor even 
in London chiefly. It is in his nation and the problem 
of the national theatre will not be solved when some- 
one has erected a new playhouse in the West End. 
The real scandal of our times is the dramatic starva- 
tion of the provincial towns and the countryside, and 
Mr. Ervine lays down a scheme for a comprehensive 
federation of local theatres which will render each 
other mutual aid. We have had and still have 
courageous and honourable local effort scattered up 
and down the land. The repertory theatres have strug- 
gled on in lonely distress, over-working and under- 
paying their actors whose reward lies in the first-rate 
experience that enables them to conquer the London 
stage later on. The public whom they serve in their 
respective cities is not large enough, as a rule, to pro- 
vide an audience for more than a week’s run of a reput- 
able play; hence the company is forced to rehearse 
and produce a new piece nearly every week. That 
is not fair to the player, nor is it fair to the author. 
It means the exploitation of the actor’s spirit and 
strength and scamped production in which the Mon- 
day evening’s performance is in fact a dress rehearsal. 
It works the prompter to death along with everybody 
else : which is no benefit to the audience, whose enjoy- 
ment or instruction is the general objective. 

Mr. J. B. Fagan, who directed the establishment of 
a repertory theatre in Oxford nearly a year ago, is now 
proposing to build a sister-house in Cambridge and 
work them in alliance. Instead of each company pro- 
ducing eight plays in eight scrambled weeks of Term, 
each will produce four plays and present their four 
in both cities. That should mean justice for actor, 
author, and audience. This is the common-sense of 
co-operation, and it is just such a scheme that Mr. 
Ervine recommends on a larger scale when he talks 
about ‘‘ the theatre organized.’’ The basis may or 
may not be municipal action, but the essential point 
is that theatres engaged upon work of quality with 
local initiative (instead of receiving second-rate com- 
panies in stale London successes) should not be left 
in the penury and drudgery caused by the present 
isolation. Alone they can hardly endure even with 
their over-driven players; in alliance they could ex- 
change players and programmes and by a series of 
short repertory circuits could extend their influ- 
ence while escaping the scurry and worry involved in 
staging some fifty new pieces a year. 

Our Dr. Ervine, then, does more than feel the fail- 
ing pulse and listen in to the laboured breathing; he 
diagnoses, prescribes, dispenses, and adds the tonic 
talk. His bedside manner is neither suave nor com- 
placent, but gusty and challenging. While he is on 
the panel the British drama will not be allowed to die 
quietly on its couch or to drowse away on a diet of 
sedatives. And his advice extends beyond the -isms 
and -ologies and petty warfare of theatrical cliques. 
He is the playgoer-citizen and holds that from mean 
cities and mean streets comes the mean play; art 
criticism suffers along with art itself when art goes 
into a corner and endeavours to live entirely on its 
own air. Coterie kills more than it enlivens and 
coterie schemes often do little more than serve the 
vanity of their creators. The strength of Mr. Ervine’s 
dramatic criticism lies in its wide social range, in his 
knowledge of the market-place, and his lively interest 
in the mind of man. It is from the mind at work in 
the market-place that much of the world’s greatest 
art has come and thence it must come again. Mr. 
Ervine shows the way, and if he does it with the forth- 
right method of an Ulster drummer on July 12, we 
have all the less excuse for neglecting to listen. 


The Index to Volume 137 of the SaturDAay REVIEW 
is now ready. Subscribers to this volume may 


obtain it free of charge on application to the 
Publisher, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C.2. The price to non-subscribers is Sixpence. 


BATHING IN THE SERPENTINE 
By GEOFFREY DEARMER 


ROM 5 to 8.30 a.m., and from 6 to 8.30 p.m., 

you may bathe in the Serpentine during July. 

’ On Sundays you may stop in until 9 a.m., but 

on Sunday evenings you are required to remember that 

godliness comes before cleanliness. If you desire to 

bathe you must confine yourself to an area between the 

** Eastern Boundary for Bathers’’ and the Royal 

Humane Society’s Boathouse on the north shore within 
fifty feet of which you must not approach. 


Be not unduly joyful at this point. A phrase of two 
words which has, perhaps, done more to boil even the 
bluest blood and turn the finest heads, reduces the 
number of potential bathers by about one-half, and 
that is the laconic sentence, ‘‘ Males only.’’ The 
Serpentine—unregenerate stream—is the last of Lon- 
don’s die-hards. Its tideless but running waters will 
receive only the right sex and prefers its patrons 
young. If you are a boy or ‘‘ youth”’ on the right 
side of ten, you need not compromise with convention ; 
but if you are wading through your ’teens or worse, 
you must prefer Solomon—if only to the extent of a 
garment riddled with holes—to the lilies of the field. 
It is a small price, the smaller the better. Mr. Frank 
Kendon, at the finish of his poem, ‘ Boys Bathing,’ 
strikes the joyful note; the stanza does not 
refer to the Serpentine of our day, or of any day, 
though it might be that of Charles II and his spaniels : 


The loud lark’s sunny voice 
Shivers out of the sky, 
The lush green meadows lie 
Lulled in his lovely noise; 
O day that art passing by 
Hold fast in memory 
The vivid wonderful poise 
Of naked bathing boys. 


Let us review the procedure. Hot and breathless 
you trot past the disgruntled policeman, whose thank- 
less task it is to turn away those who are not “‘ going 
bathing ’’ from the gates of a watery paradise. You 
halt suddenly, and unaffectedly stepping out of a pair 
of corduroy knickers which remain where they fall, 
you divest yourself of a garment which has long done 
yeoman service as a shirt. At once ‘‘ all evil shed 
away, this pulse in the eternal mind no less,’’ the 
small bather reveals that most honest and most 
miraculously unobtrusive of all divine experiments, the 
human body, and unaware of his possession runs with 
the awkwardness we all betray in such circumstances, 
to the bank. 


The two spring-boards on the deep south side of 
the Serpentine, when covered with bathers waiting 
their turn, are more than symbols of the truth that to 
live beautifully is the supreme work of art. They 
justify the creations of Blake and Michelangelo as 
surely as they criticize Rubens, and one realizes that 
when Blake wrote : 


I understood Christ was a carpenter 
And not a brewer’s drayman, my good sir. 


‘* he really gets home upon Rubens,’’ as Mr. Chester- 
ton reminds us. Potentially, our skins possess an 
almost Rubens glow, but, even assuming that we 
allowed our tailors and other, if lesser, clothiers to 
starve, it would take considerably more than the flash- 
light of an English summer to rival the tinted glory 
of a diver’s skin beneath Italian skies. On a closer 
inspection in the shallow water on the near side of 
the spring-boards as one looks east, the Londoner is 
the Londoner whether nude or not. The large loose 
mouth, the tilted nose of cockney impudence, the sly 
slanting eyes—the entire sparrow-like chirp of the 
small figure emphasize the breed. The clamour that 
rises cheerful as the squall of parrots is a peculiarly 
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London clamour. It is as ceaseless and as insistent 
as the drone of Piccadilly, but it is human, and 
humanly punctuated with proper names and often less 
proper threats and exhortations. ‘“‘ Wil-lie’’ would 
appear to be the most popular name of the moment. 
It has just the liquid tonal qualities lacking in that 
disease of another class—Antony. Articulate sentences 
occasionally rise from the babel, generally to ‘‘ Pass 
my clo’es,”’ and ‘‘ Where’s my shirt?’’ for the young 
bather bothers only about essentials and the hooks and 
eyes of the law. But on the whole the babel is in- 
articulate as intense joy must always be. Hopeless 
grief is silent, but formless animal noise is joy. A 
seal barks, even a baby crows. 


The young London bather, then, before his dip and 
during it, remains the Londoner. But when he is 
dressed and prepares to trudge home, his boots slung 
over his shoulder and tethered to a brace, the casual 
spectator begins to doubt the truth of original sin. 
This strangely clean apparition is like a stage beggar 
in a charade. The skin, relieved of its protecting 
grime, appears to the inquiring if perverted eye to be 
unhealthily pale. The casual spectator must move 
on, he has no business there. But he pauses to help 
a stray bather find his trousers, and is reminded by 
the search of an unfortunate parson, who would have 
his sermons typed. The typist had hurried over the 
text and the preacher gave out with admirable sin- 
cerity the famous exhortation, but with a new and 
happy variation, ‘‘ Lay not up for yourselves trousers 
in Heaven.”’ 


So as the full truth strikes home, the casual specta- 
tor goes on his way devoutedly praying that when his 
turn comes to travel trouserlessly Beyond, he, like the 
Serpentine, may not have run his course in vain. 


WALHALLA 


By Louis GOLDING 


| eee no doubt at all that the Walhalla of 


Regensburg made the failure of the Germans in 
the late war inevitable; it would have occurred 
earlier if our language (and the French) contained a 
term to define the concept ‘‘ humourlessness.’” I am 
forced to use this word because none other exists to 
express that spiritual quality at the opposite pole of 
‘* humour neither ‘‘ humourlessness nor ‘‘ non- 
humour ’’ meets the case at all, for the particular 
condition is not by any means purely negative. It is 
just as positive as ‘‘ humour ”’ itself. If there had 
been a term to express this antithesis, it could have 
been taken into account during those psychological 
offensives which, during that war as during all others, 
were so much more potent than the physical. I once 
saw a party of German wandervégel playing ball with 
each other in the rim of the volcano called Solfatara. 
There was this quality in perfect action. Could any- 
body with a molecule of humour have played ball in 
this disastrous landscape? Should I say the 
‘‘ Phlegrean Fields,’’ perhaps I need no further 
eloquence; or do I add that not far from here the 
leaden waters of Avernus lie? For Solfatara is that 
half-extinct voleano to the west of Naples which con- 
veys to the mind a horror like the empty eye-sockets 
of the moon, envisioned clearly in nightmare. Per- 
haps that landscape is now the more terrible because 
of those blue bays and golden cliffs at its verges which 
emphasize a desolation but little relieved by the 
dubious vineyards that find a footing in its inter- 
spaces. It is as if some sickness had ravaged the 
land’s face till it peeled like a leper and every vestige 
of hair and brow had fallen from it. 
But this quality of humourlessness has its perpetual 
monument in that foolish and glacial Walhalla loom- 
ing over the Upper Danube. Those twisted forests 


and melancholy uplands, those skies ruinous with 
staggering cohorts of sunset, that river like slow blood 
where armies waned and ceased—well might that 
landscape be the legendary home of the supernal 
German heroes whose beards held the gloom of these 
same forests and who shouted together in battle as 
the winds might on these hill-tops. And here, and 
here, to erect their pundit Parthenon and call it 
‘* Walhalla,”’ this mean soulless pedantic image of a 
temple erected to confront what different skies and to 
house what different gods—I ask you, if architecture 
be frozen music, what laborious bumblings of 
paunched professors are congealed here into stone! 
You must take your shoes off as you pass through the 
fake-bronze doors. (I do not mean that the bronze 
is not as expensive as you can buy. But it is all 
fake-bronze, fake-marble, cornice and pediments, frieze 
and entablature—fake, fake!) And this hero or the 
other is pointed out to you, this lawyer, this prince- 
ling, this butcher - and should you ask for 
Spinoza, for Heine, Germans not undistinguished in 
the courts of European intelligence. ‘‘ Echt Deutsch,’’ 


es insist, ‘‘ Wir sind echt Deutsch in Walhalla.’’ 


German-American entered as I did, and assumed 
his hygienic slippers more awefully than any Moslem 
in Mecca. He slid from bust to bust, he fingered the 
pillars, blinked upward at the ceilings, and his throat 
flickered as if there were gills there. Then he came 
over to me and told me that he’d been to Cairo and 
that Constantinople had seen him. He’d done Rome, 
Paris, Venice. e’d been to that tin-pot show called 
Athens, and he’d got every little burg on this globe 
taped. But if this little contraption didn’t knock 


_ spots off all the rest of them heaped up, he was no 


hundred-percenter. From which I gathered that he 


. approved of the building that contained us. Then it 


was that a body of wandervégel appeared at the 


portals. Their hair was more than usually towsled, 


their bosoms more than usually exposed, and their 
shorts unduly abbreviated; in short, they gave the 


_ impression of being rather less clothed than if they 
‘wore no clothes at all. As they wandered round 
the building, their honest faces were transfigured with 
awe, while my friend became more and more speech- 


lessly indignant. The indecency of it, and what was 
worse, the sacrilege, made him purple. Profaning 


' the sanctity of the world’s prime temple with their 
‘irreverent nudity, when they might have approached 
‘with bowler-hats and removed them at the threshold. 
‘* Pah! ’’ he snorted. I thought for a moment of try- 
‘ing to make him see that these youths were the only 


honest business in the place. Completely taken in, 
like my friend himself, of course they were. But 


there was some aptness in the garments wherein they 


celebrated Walhalla; for they were not hopelessly far 
removed in type and even in vesture from those very 
Germanic heroes (in their off-time at least) whom their 
elders had so elaborately exorcised from the landscape, 
I became too occupied with my thoughts to express 
them. I felt how eagerly these young men would get 
down on their knees and perambulate on them if they 
were given the least encouragement, in the manner 
familiar at St. Peter’s. They hardly moved. They 
hardly breathed. No sound in that hushed temple 
save the German-American snorting faintly at my side. 

Then suddenly my eyes were attracted by a swift 
gesture on the part of the smallest and darkest of 
them. He flung his left arm outward suddenly, lifted 
his head, and bellowed. O, the young man bellowed 
like a bull, bellowed gloriously, incredibly. The 
German-American, the custodian, his brother wander- 
végel, stared upon him. Their eyes were glass. And 
the bellow ceased. And the young man turned on the 
heels of his sandals and fled like anything. But as 
for me, I had understood. It was a trumpet-note 
declaring the dawn of a sensé of humour in the new 
generation of Germarly. The walls of Walhalla had 
not fallen stone from stone. But they will, assuredly, 
they will. 
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THE PRESENT POSITION IN TURKEY 


[From a CORRESPONDENT} 


HE news from Turkey regarding the new order 
| of things in that country, and especially the 
financial and industrial schemes put in hand, is 
encouraging, and confirms the hopes entertained of the 
recovery of the international interests involved. In an 
interview with one of the principal financial advisers 
to the Angora Government I obtained much interesting 
information. Angora appears to have been most 
businesslike in the reorganization of the Turkish 
financial position. The 1923-24 Budget provides for 
an approximate Revenue of T£130,000,000, with an 
approximate expenditure of T£140,000,000, thus 
showing an estimated deficit of T£10,000,000, which, 
however, I am informed is unlikely to accrue, 
as the credits provided for in the Budget cannot be 
expended during the year. 

The Angora policy has proved to be very conserva- 
tive as regards the issue of paper money. It appears 
that since 1920 the new Government has not issued 
any paper money at all, and for the two years preced- 
ing the advent of the new Republican Government no 
paper money had been issued. This is most satis- 
factory news and the fact that there is only approxi- 
mately T£140,000,000 of paper money in circu- 
lation proves convincingly the new Government’s 
intention to carry out the reorganization of Turkey 
from a financial point of view on a sound European 
basis. I am informed that internal War Debts con- 
tracted in respect of requisitions, etc., have been paid 
off during the last few years, and a sum of 
T£2,000,000 has been earmarked out of this year’s 
Budget provisions for a final settlement of all out- 
standing internal claims arising out of the War. The 
coupons on the 1918 Internal Loan of T.£18,000,000 
have been paid to the holders for the year 1919, who 
are receiving payment for these during the current 
year, 1924. 

These are signs of serious improvement. My 
informant most emphatically declared that it is 
Angora’s firm intention to accept its full share of the 
Ottoman Debt according to the Decree of Muharren, 
and in this connexion I was told that the following 
procedure will be adopted: When the Treaty of 
Lausanne shall have been made effective, the Council 
of the Ottoman Debt will calculate the share of 
the debt to be shouldered by each of the newly 
constituted States and will notify to them the 
share they have been allotted. The Turkish Re- 
public will accept whatever share the Council 
has allotted to her and will begin immediately 
to seek an agreement with the Bondholders in 
regard to the currency and the rate of exchange to 
be agreed for the payment of the Coupons due on the 
Turkish Republic’s share of the debt, and on a basis 
compatible with their means. It may safely be con- 
jectured that the seceded territories of the late Ottoman 
Empire will have to shoulder 40 per cent. of the 
Ottoman debt, leaving 60 per cent. to be borne by the 
Turkish Republic. If therefore the rate of exchange 
of the French franc is taken at 75 francs to the pound 
sterling the Coupons will be paid at one-third of their 
nominal sterling value. In regard to development 
carried out in the Republic by the present Govern- 
ment, I am told that the building of the Angora-Sivas- 
Samsum-Erzeroum Railway has been commenced; the 
monies for the survey of the Trebizond and Samsum 
Harbour Improvement Works has been voted and the 
surveys commenced. The repurchase of the Anatolia 
Company’s railway by the Government has been 
sanctioned by the National Assembly, and the Govern- 
ment are actively pushing ahead with the construction 
of roads and communications. Labour is plentiful 


and contented, everyone is working, and all taxes have 
been kept on a moderate scale enabling the population 
to keep down prices of food and national commodities. 


As regards the Mosul negotiations, I gather that a 
sincere regret at a temporary disagreement exists, and 
in course of conversation we came to the conclusion that 
if mutual concessions are proposed by both sides an 
amicable settlement, without the League’s interference, 
could readily be reached, as neither party appears 
desirous of quarrelling. The Turks resent Sir Percy 
Cox’s demand for the three Khazas, Cheulamerk, 
Shem Dinan, and Beyd-Tushabbab, which formerly 
were included in the Vilayet of Van and only recently 
became part of the newly constituted Vilayet of Hak- 
kiari. I believe, however, that the Turks fully realize 
that Great Britain’s friendship is of greater value to 
them than 400,000 Kurds. 

Mr. Thomas’s recent announcement in the House of 
Commons to the effect that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did not consider itself bound by the Iraq Con- 
stituent Assembly’s rider to the Anglo-Iraq Treaty 
has been hailed by all interested in the East as a 
diplomatic declaration of the very greatest import- 
ance. Mr. Thomas’s words carry the olive branch 
that will bring peace to the East. The Government’s 
declaration opens up the way for new and direct 
negotiations, which should bring a permanent under- 
standing with the most influential nation in the East. 
Turkey is undoubtedly the leader of all Moslem 
nations and to Great Britain good relationship with 
the Moslem world is a great deal more important 
than one-sided agreements with Soviet Russia. 

Mr. Thomas’s declaration that we are not com- 
mitted to Iraq with regard to Mosul and that we are 
not running the risk of breaking a pledge will produce 
an immediate response from Angora. 

I look forward confidently to the reopening of direct 
negotiations in London which should lead to a satis- 
factory settlement of the whole question, whereby a 
steadfast friendship might result not only beneficial to 
ourselves but of great use to our Allies and general 
peace in the Balkans. 


Letters to the Editor 


4 The Editor of the Saturpay Revizew welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

% Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications, 

@ Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


THE NORTHERN IRELAND LAND BILL 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEW 


SIR,—Allow me to call attention to the Northern 
Ireland Land Bill, which is now before the House of 
Commons. This Bill is based on the report of the 
Percy Committee, on which the northern land owners 
were not represented, who adopted the Report of a 
Sub-Committee of the Irish Conference over which 
Lord Macdonnell presided and on which there was not 
a single representative of the northern land owners. 

Under the Bill it is proposed to deprive the pro- 
prietors of their property on terms which are most 
inadequate, the present judicial rents, which were never 
fixed on any true principle of valuation, being made the 
basis on which the calculations set out in the Bill have 
been made. When the Land Act of 1881 was being 
passed through Parliament it was stated that judicial 
rents which would be fair would be worth twenty-five 
years’ purchase. I have had a great deal of experience 
of the practice of the Land Courts in fixing rents, and 
in every case that I am aware of they have been fixed 
on a basis that is artificial and fictitious and could not 
be justified or accounted for on any true principle of 
valuation. They have been arrived at without any regard 
whatsoever to the circumstances of the case, holding 
and district, or ‘‘ the price which industrious and sen- 
sible farmers are willing to give for land in the dis- 
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trict.’ This is accounted for by the late Mr. Justice 
Bewley in his evidence before the Fry Commission, 
who said, ‘‘ In valuing anything else that I know of, 
the test is market value and the test should be the 
letting value to an outsider, but we are excluded we 
believe under the terms of the statute from fixing a 
fair rent at anything like the market value.”’ 

I would also refer to the evidence given by Assistant 
Commissioner McAfee, who was asked before the 
same Commission, ‘‘ Does the possession of that legal 
interest on the part of the occupying tenant affect the 
amount of the fair rent materially ?’’ ‘‘Oh, yes, it does.”’ 
Before the same Committee Mr. Justice Bewley said, 
‘My idea of a fair rent is this: I think the occupation 
value ought to be taken into consideration; further, in 
my opinion it is taken into consideration both by our 
Sub-Commissioners and also by the valuers who give 
evidence before us, both on behalf of the landlord and 
tenant.’’ ‘‘ Supposing the occupation value were taken 
into consideration, do you think that would make a dif- 
ference, or a considerable difference, in the rent fixed ?’’ 
‘* I do think it makes a substantial difference.’’ 

With reference to this occupation interest the Fry 
Commission stated in their report, ‘‘ It might have 
been supposed that the Act of 1896 and the pink 
schedule would either have suppressed the practice or 
compelled a confession of it, but it has failed in both 
alternatives with some officials, and the practice of 
allowing for it without specific deduction has received 
the approval of Mr. Justice Bewley in Mackey v. Earl 
of Gosford.”’ 

In a recent case, when asked to state a case for the 
decision of the Court of Appeal on the point, the 
Judicial Commissioner refused, alleging that the ques- 
tion with others of considerable importance was 
‘“‘ frivolous and vexatious.’’ The result of this illegal 
deduction is that in the vast majority of cases judicial 
rents are considerably under the poor law valuation, 
which for income tax and death duties is treated as 
only half the value. Another subject to be taken into 
consideration is the fall in the value of money, which 
I am informed on good authority is about 6s. 8d. in 
the pound, so that a sovereign is now only worth about 
13s. 4d. Another objection to compulsory purchase is 
that at present when a tenant wishes to dispose of his 
tenancy the landlord has the right of pre-emption. 

When Mr. Gladstone brought in his Land Purchase 
Bill in 1886, it was not compulsory for the land owners 
to be bound by it, in case it became law. The framers 
of the Percy report appear to have overlooked the fact 
that it is in direct contravention of the provisions of 
Magna Carta, which ‘‘ protected every individual of 
the nation in the free enjoyment of his life, his liberty, 
and his property,’’ and oblivious of the Divine Com- 
mand, ‘‘ thou shalt not steal,’’ and that ‘‘ cursed is he 
that removeth his neighbour’s land mark.”’ 

I am, etc., 
Henry A. JOHNSTON 

Kilmore, Richhill, Co. Armagh 


THE THREAT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—With regard to the veiled threat to the mon- 
archy in Mrs. Snowden’s recent speech, is it not about 
time that Communists should be told what would be the 
result of an attempt to change the constitution? It 
would mean Civil War, in which the republicans would 
draw hardly a man from beyond the seas, but in which 
a million would come to the defence of the monarchy 
(rightly or wrongly doesn’t matter). It would be one 
of those cases in which the League of Nations would 
not have anything to say. A successful war is not 
always worth the object gained. 

The last war was one which was worth the cost, 
because, but for its success, the inhabitants of the 
world would have become slaves of Germany. A war 
fought for an idea, a matter of opinion, can be just as 
horrible, and just as well worth waging. 


Should not the Communists be told that the question 
whether they should honour the King is certainly not 
going to be settled by any majority vote in the House 
of Commons? 

I am, etc., 
CHARLES DE B. GREEN 

Marron Valley P.O., British Columbia 


HOW TO FIGHT COMMUNISM 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Revizw 


SIR,—The perils of communistic doctrines being 
disseminated among youth were recently exposed in 
the House of Lords, but the debate unfortunately 
avoided the real issues and became a duel of legal 
arguments. The Lord Chancellor surely, with his 
great learning, realizes the distinction between 
liberty and licence, sedition and mere expression of 
ideas. The time has come for younger constitu- 
tionalists to come off their perch. Let young manhood 
organize demonstrations at Trafalgar Square, Hyde 
Park, and at street corners. 

I recollect, before a wealthy organization advertised 
these socialist schools, speaking at a small meeting of 
the Primrose League, and my dossier is evidence that 
we do not strain our resources to fight Communism. 

If I were a man well endowed with worldly goods, 
I would rather support individuals who by personal 
conduct and service do far more, than unwieldy socie- 
ties who attempt too much. The limelight does not 
always achieve the same results as unostentatious 
methods. 

What with junior imps, young Primrose buds, 
young Conservative circles, generally controlled by 
those past their half-century, we do not come out in 
the open; also, because of our so-called respectability 
we frequently ignore the boy in the factory—the boy 
of the slum. Support struggling Church Lads’ 
Brigades, poor Scout troops, and poor boys’ clubs. 
Here is some outlet for counter-attack. 

I am, etc., 
** GALLOVIDIAN ”’ 


WHAT IS THE USE OF AN AIRSHIP? 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—With regard to the letters appearing in your 
issue of July 19, the one which carries the greatest 
weight is that of Mr. Alan J. Cobham, for no one has 
had such experience of long-distance flying as this 
pilot. It is above criticism, as its statements are the 
essence of common-sense, and are not open to 
argument. 

Mr. C. G. Grey has delivered one of his amusing 
sermons. I cannot go through all the articles from 
firstly to ‘‘ eighthly,’’ but people who read the 
sermon will be reminded of the ancient preachers of 
the pessimistic order, such as Jonah and Jeremiah. Mr. 
Grey suffers from two complexes, the first being that 
Civil Aviation is of no use, the second that a small 
and excellent Air Force does not need any assistance 
to expand suddenly on the threat of war to a size suf- 
ficent to protect adequately our great Empire. 

Mr. Grey asks: ‘‘ Who wants to do three thousand 
miles non-stop, anyway? ’’ The answer to that ques- 
tion is: A good many people who wish to cross the 
Pacific or the Atlantic Oceans, north or south, will 
prefer to do the journey as a non-stop, than finish it 
under the waves during the transit. Unfortunately 
nature has not provided aerodromes in the middle of 
the big oceans. There are also parts of the great 
continents where forests and deserts make very long 
non-stop journeys the only alternative to dying on 
the journey. 

Mr. Grey, in his “‘ thirdly,’’ forgets that it is pro- 
posed by those who conduct war to protect the airship 
from aeroplanes by giving her an escort of heavier- 
than-air craft, which will be a part of her equipment, 
as boats are in a large ship. 
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quotes, 1916-18, I had a great deal to do with 
the Air versus the Submarine, and I would like 
Mr. Grey to give a list of the submarines destroyed 
by blimps ’’ and coastals,’’ and also the number 
of fights that took place between submarines and 
Zeppelins. To make out the list will not take up 
much of his valuable time. 

I de not think Mr. Courtney quite appreciates the 
possibilities of increased commerce and security of 
Empire which will follow a successful development of 
airship routes. It is worth spending some millions 
on. At the same time, I quite agree that this should 
not stop the development of the aeroplane industry. 
Money should be found for both, for the second is vital 
for our safety, while the first may be the greatest 
link between the Motherland and the far distant por- 
tions of the Empire. 

I am, etc., 
MarK KERR 


121 Sloane Street, S.W.1 . (Admiral) 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—Mr. Courtney’s arguments are rather difficult 
to follow. In his article the airship was a primitive 
means of flight, pretty well in the final stages of 
absolescence. In his letter, however, he feels sure 
that as a means of transport it can be made ‘‘perfectly 
safe, very fast, and very reliable.’’ Surely a complete 
change of front. He goes on to say that ‘‘ given 
equal chances of development the aeroplane can do 
all and more than the airship can ever attempt.’’ I 
must, however, answer Mr. Courtney in his own 
words, that this statement is most certainly a 
‘** hypothetical matter of the future,’’ and can con- 
sequently only be discussed as such. I would there- 
fore suggest that Mr. Asquith’s well-known formula 
** Wait and See’ would be the best way out of the 
difficulty. 

I am, etc., 
G. H. 

26 Priory Road, Bedford Park, W.4 


A BOOK OF -‘ CHARACTERS ’ 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw 


SIR,—I have been working at the character-sketch 
for some years, and, as Mr. Aldington inquires ‘ if 
any important character-writer is omitted ’’ from his 
book, I am able to tell him that I have included, in 
one of my two books on the subject that are on the 
eve of publication, at least twenty-five such writers, 
whose characters—Thomas Heywood’s, for instance— 
have a decided literary interest. It is hardly useful 
to take up space now with all their names. 

Mr. Aldington has raised the question of the size of 
such a book. With a minor literary form such as the 
‘* character ’’ in which the level of literary excellence 
is not high, I think it is agreed that bulk is not the 
desideratum of the general reader, but that selection 
among all or most of the sources is preferable. 

Your correspondent claims that his text, ‘‘ though 
modernized, as to spelling, is otherwise unaltered.’’ 
It is a pity that this is not so. But Mr. Aldington 
might like to know, in case of any future editions, that 
his text needs attention. Having turned to one of his 
pages for a reference, I found on that page words 
changed from the original, and so many slips in punc- 
tuation that it seemed some accident had happened ; 
but I collated other pages with their originals as oppor- 
tunity offered, with unfortunate results of the same 
kind, e.g., p. 391, 1. 16, ‘‘ through her preposterous 


lodging all her care within doors, and her conflict all 
without [‘‘ conflict’? should be ‘ comfort ’’]; or 
p. 36s, ll. 13 and 15; 1. 13 (‘‘though. . . ladies condemn 
this character as an heresy broached by a precision ’’) 
[the last word should be “‘ precisian’’] ; 1. 15, ‘‘she.. . 


man ’’ the original edition has ‘‘ noble love.’’] 

Mr. Aldington, finally, states that he was ‘‘ misled 
by the scholarly Jebb,’’ and so “‘ said the first edition 
of Theophrastus was Casaubon’s 1592.’’ In justice to 
Jebb it should be pointed out that his edition of 
Theophrastus (published in 1870 and long out of print) 
was never intended to remain unrevised, as Sir J. E. 
Sandys tells us in his preface to the second edition of 
Jebb’s book which he undertook ‘‘ by the desire of 
Lady Jebb and Messrs. Macmillan.’’ Since 1909 this 
has been the standard edition of the book. The in- 
formation, which Mr. Aldington quotes as new from 
M. Navarre’s work, concerning early editions of 
Theophrastus before 1592, has been thus, through 
Jebb’s family, before us for the last fifteen years. 

I am, etc., 
GWENDOLEN MuRPHY 

178 Birchanger Road, Woodside, Croydon 


THE OUTDOOR THEATRE 
To the Editor of the SarurpAY REvIEW 


SIR,—Mr. Ian Hope challenges me about Mr. 
Craig’s opinions ; he might as well challenge me about 
next year’s weather. But I gladly concede this point, 
that I was a fool to mention Mr. Craig. My experi- 
ence should have warned me that whenever anybody 
says anything about Mr. Craig’s views the Craig-con- 
scious minority is waiting to pounce and explain that 
Mr. Craig once said something quite different. Of 
course he did; Mr. Craig is one of those genial writers 
who do not care for consistency and is prepared to 
splash down anything that comes into his head. To 
practical people Mr. Craig’s pontifications from Italy 
are about as much use as a sign-post that swings in 
the wind and points all ways at once. Mr. Hope 
accuses me of having a Craig-complex. If by that he 
means that I am tired of Mr. Craig’s confused out- 
bursts he is quite correct. When a man announces 
‘* I have parted company with the popular belief that 
the written play is of any deep and lasting value to the 
Art of the Theatre’’ 1 am happy to part company 
with him. 

I am, etc., 
Ivor BROWN 


MUCH ADO ABOUT SOMETHING 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—May I ask you to permit me to make a some- 
what belated comment on Mr. Ivor Brown’s review of 
my book, ‘ The New Theatre ar.d Cinema of Soviet 
Russia,’ which appeared in your issue of July 5? I 
think that much that Mr. Brown says may have the 
effect of actual misrepresentation of facts upon people 
who have not read the book and might therefore 
greatly depreciate its real value. 

Let me say at the outset that I am glad that Mr. 
Ivor Brown reviewed my book because I am convinced 
that he is one of the two or three London critics who 
count. Probably his present vexation and some of his 
errors are due to his unfamiliarity with the subject of 
my book. Therefore, I trust my corrections will not 
suggest that he is a typical Philistine. 

He criticizes 1, manner; 2, matter. 

1. As regards manner, he is grieved over my ignor- 
ance of the grammar book, and, with much shaking of 
the head, extracts the sentence, ‘‘ The Russian Govern- 
ment are very particular who they admit.”” What is 
wrong? It is an elliptical sentence. The pronoun 
‘* whom ”’ has the modern objective form of ‘‘ who.’’ 
If Mr. Brown had nothing worse to show, he might 
reasonably put forward a claim to critical authority in 
grammar. But here is some of Mr. Brown’s 
etymology and syntax. He says, ‘‘ immense vision 
into.’ Can it be he means ‘‘ a deep insight”? He 
tells us that ‘‘ the Left Wing of the Russian theatre 
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does not have, etc. 
etc. 

He takes my ‘‘ jargon ’’ to task. Says he, ‘‘ Give 
him’’ (Mr. Carter) ‘ta helping of pseudo- 
classical jargon and he will be happy for hours.’’ 
Examples of ‘‘ jargon,’’ ‘* Conditional Theatre, Syn- 
thetic Theatre, Prolet-kino, Biomechanical Acting, 
semi-theatrical or objective-subjective unity.”” How 
long have ‘ Prolet-kino,’’ the Russian abbreviated 
form of proletarian cinema, and ‘ Bio-mechanics ’’ 
(correctly speaking) been pseudo-classical jargon? 
Would Mr. Brown say that ‘‘ People’s theatre ’’ and 
bio-metaphysics’’ are pseudo-classical jargon? 
Biology, the science of life, is comparatively a new 
science. ‘‘ Objective-subjective ’’ is another name for 
expressionism. Recently it formed the subject of one 
of Mr. A. B. Walkley’s Wednesday sermons in The 
Times. 

From ‘‘ jargon ’’ Mr. Brown jogs along to ‘‘ simple 
language.’’ He observes, ‘‘ the best thing he”’ (I) 
‘‘ can do is to write it all out in words of one syllable.”’ 
Then he goes on to show how this is done. ‘‘ A fort- 
night ago,’’ he tells us, ‘‘ Oxford actors were shooting 
the Shakespearian shafts into the bulging target of 
Renaissance verbosity.’”’ Probably Mr. Brown under- 
stands the meaning of this stately sentence. To me it 
reads like unadulterated gibberish. I notice that Mr. 
Brown is so busy correcting my grammar that he has 
not time even to spell my name correctly. 

2. As regards matter, I will examine only one 
point. Mr. Brown has rightly stated the nature of the 
new Russian theatre. It is a life-centred theatre. And 
I think he is aware of the great importance of this 
fact. He correctly points out the difference between 
the English theatre and the new Russian theatre. I 


They limit their outlook,’’ 


wish he had made his comparison the subject of his - 


review, and so developed it, as I am sure he is capable 
of doing. I do not say this because a life-centred 
philosophy is the foundation of the new Russian theatre 
and the central theme of my book, but because I think 
Mr. Brown agrees that the English theatre demands 
to be made wholly a life-centred one. But evidently 
Mr. Brown has only glanced hastily at my analysis of 
the Russian theatre changing under the touch of the 
new social experience, for he dismisses what he terms 
‘** the Moscow view of the ‘ life-centred ’ theatre ’’ in 
a sentence which is not only positively incorrect but 
certainly misleading. He remarks that this ‘‘ view 
seems to be a hotch-potch of Marxian economics, 
rhetorical class-hatred, childish clowning, half-baked 
theorizing, pseudo-philosophical jargon and wearisome 
propaganda.’’ To ease his conscience he blames my 
elaborate analysis’ for giving him this impres- 
sion.’’ Is my “ elaborate analysis ’’ as bad as that? 

To be quite fair to the new Russian theatre, it is not 
as bad as Mr. Ivor Brown makes it appear. Techni- 
cally, it is influenced, in some form or other, by all 
the transforming ideas of theatrical technique from 
early Greek times to the present. And yet it is 
original, for intellectually it is interpreting the life- 
centred philosophy and morals which are asserting 
themselves in Russia to-day. 

I am, etc., 
Hountiy CARTER 


THE CONTAKION 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw 


SIR,—If ‘* Librarian ’’ will consult Birkbeck’s ‘ Life 
and Letters’ he will find that Lord Halifax says in 
the Preface (p. vii) that it was to Birkbeck’s influence 
that we owe the introduction of the Russian Contakion 
into general use in England. 

Further, a reference to a file of the Guardian, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1896, p. 227, shows that it was used at the 
funeral of the late Prince Henry of Battenberg. 

I am, etc., 
Old Rectory Club, Manchester D. P. BuckLe 


Reviews 
JOHNSON IN THE HEBRIDES 


Scotland and Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to 
the Hebrides. Edited by R. W. Chapman. 
Milford, Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 
net. 


R. CHAPMAN has had the happy thought of 
printing in one volume Johnson’s and Boswell’s 
accounts of their famous tour, and making com- 
parison between the two easy. This has not, so far as 
we know, been done before; indeed, many readers are 
unaware that Johnson wrote an account at all. Bos- 
well’s has been generally regarded as a first-class 
supplement to the great ‘ Life,’ and often printed with 
it. For Johnson to attempt such a tour at all at past 
sixty was a feat, and he could not be expected to 
show the unfailing vivacity of his follower, or to take 
notes with the same assiduity. The ‘ large Saxon,”’ 
as the natives called him, had his prejudice against the 
Scots to encounter, or at least to make play with, but 
the asperity of his comments has been much exag- 
gerated. His serene sagacity in inquiry and deduc- 
tion is evident. He tells us that ‘‘ Honesty is not 
greater where elegance is less,’’ and that ‘* Conveni- 
ences are not missed where they were never enjoyed.”’ 
He produced some fine prose and many acute reflec- 
tions, but he had not the almost Pepysian gusto of 
Boswell, an inimitable reporter of conversations. The 
lively little man was a pioneer in personal journalism, 
and did not even spare himself in print, when he was 
the victim of a jest, or of a late sitting over four bowls 
of punch. For him the tour was a triumph with few 
disappointments. He would have loved, we feel sure, 
to share Johnson’s honour as a burgess of Aberdeen, 
and walk round the next day with his diploma attached 
to his hat. He managed Ursa Major supremely well. 
His ‘ Journal’ has already been included with the 
‘ Life’ in Birkbeck Hill’s magnificent edition, and 
Mr. Chapman has in consequence omitted notes we 
should otherwise expect to find. But on the side of 
text he has distinguished himself. Johnson called 
Boswell a good critic because he corrected a misprinted 
passage about the Devil. On the same grounds Mr. 
Chapman is entitled to high critical rank, for he has 
everywhere corrected the texts before him with a keen 
eye for slips. | Most of his emendations are highly 
ingenious and satisfactory; some of them have been 
made for many years by correctors who do not get 
into print; and one or two we doubt. He thinks that 
the words ‘‘ passengers travel without danger, fear, 
or molestation ’’ should be read ‘‘ without danger, or 
fear, of molestation,’’ as it is ‘‘ not easy to believe 
that Johnson stated danger and molestation as alterna- 
tive.’”? The passage is sound as it stands, and is a 
decreasing series, indicating likelihood of attack, fear 
of attack, and uneasiness about it, as on page 17, 
where Johnson speaks of no danger . . . but ‘‘ some 
recoil of mind.’’ The meaning we ascribe to 
‘** molestation ’’ may seem odd, but we derive it from 
Johnson’s Dictionary. The text provided might, fol- 
lowing classical precedent, have marked emendations 
at the bottom of the page, and is not altogether con- 
sistent. Mr. Chapman prints his conjecture of ‘‘ re- 
cent ’’ for ‘‘ decent ’’ on page 6, but does not print 
other corrections more certain. Johnson took little 
trouble about his proofs. We wonder if he really 
wrote the odd sequence of tenses about ‘‘ wheat 
flower ’’ on page 49. On page 45 the text reads: 

The Highlander gives to every question an answer so prompt 
and peremptory, that skepticism itself is dared into silence, and 
the mind sinks before the bold reporter in  unresisting 
credulity... . 

Is ‘dared into silence’’ right? The alteration 
‘* scared ’’ occurred to us long since. 
Among the illustrations is a facsimile of a cancelled 


passage in which Johnson let himself go about the sale 
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of lead taken from churches. It is photographed from 
a copy provided by Mr. R. B. Adam, of Buffalo, who 
has also allowed the use of Boswell’s MS. Remarks 
on Johnson’s ‘ Journey.’ Johnson has now a host 
of admirers in America who might, perhaps, modify 
his view that the discovery of that country was a mis- 
fortune to mankind. The indexes at the end are 


admirable. 
VERNON RENDALL 


ENGLISH MUSIC 


A History of Music in England. By Ernest 
Walker. Second Edition. Milford: Oxford 
University Press. os. 6d. net. 


T was fully time that Dr. Ernest Walker’s valuable 

‘ History of Music in England,’ the only trustworthy 
and complete work of its kind, should be reprinted. It 
has also been brought up to date. How much this 
means will be realized when one states that in 1907, 
the year of the book’s first publication, Elgar had 
produced no orchestral works of importance except the 
Enigma Variations and relied purely upon the choral 
works for his reputation, and that Vaughan Williams, 
Holst, and indeed the whole school of composers who 
have emancipated English music from foreign domina- 
tion, were hardly known at all. It is, perhaps, unfor- 
tunate for the general reader—however grateful the 
reviewer may feel for the arrangement—that the new 
edition has been produced by photographic process 
from the old one, the additions and corrections being 
gathered together in the form of notes at the end of 
the volume, 

What strikes one most is Dr. Walker’s entire free- 
dom from partisanship. He sits, with all the dignity 
of an English Justice, in judgment upon the composers 
who are brought up, one after another, before him. He 
is always scrupulously fair and weighs all the evidence 
for and against them. In this way his new paragraphs 
upon contemporary English composers are master- 
pieces of concise criticism. How, for instance, could 
Delius be summed up better than in this sentence? : 


Perhaps we may feel that, fully alive as his music is, it is 
alive in a world of its own, and rather a limited and aloof 
world: tut anyhow we must needs be grateful for the high 
privilege of entrance, 


The inevitable disadvantage of this judicial attitude 
is that it somewhat damps enthusiasm. Dr. Walker 
never generates a real heat about his subjects. But 
in a standard work of this kind, balance is the most 
important consideration, and the author never loses his 
sense of that. Even in dealing with the composers of 
the time when English music sank to its lowest level, 
Dr. Walker refrains from gibing. There are few 
writers who could have resisted a dig at Pierson, but 
this gentle statement of the facts is far more effective 
than an ill-timed jest : 


Pierson’s model seems to be Berlioz, but he has even less 
steadiness of method than that wayward genius, and far less 
technical ability; these curious works are designed (if one can 
use the word design at all in connexion with them) in a style 
that is throughout incoherently formless...‘ Macbeth’ is 
full of quotations from Shakespeare (in German) written over 
various passages, but they come to very little; we have the 
witches represented by a sort of dialogue between a trombone 
labelled (‘‘first witch’’), a clarinet (‘second witch’’) and a 
cornet (“third witch”)... It tries to be dramatically blood- 
curdling, but succeeds in being, as a rule, respectably dull. . . 
The scoring is unusually complicated and not at all impres- 
sive; indeed Pierson is in very many ways a sort of early 
Richard Strauss, using unrevolutionary harmony but otherwise 
altogether ‘‘ emancipated’’ from classical leading-strings. 


That last sentence, which we have italicized, seems to 
us a very profound piece of criticism and there is much 
more like it in the book. 

The most stimulating chapter is that headed ‘ Gen- 
eral Characteristics,’ where Dr. Walker attempts and 
very largely succeeds in giving an answer to the 
question, What is English Music? It is far too con- 


centrated for any résumé of its matter to be possible. 
But attention may be called to his remarks about 
musical degrees in England, and his implicit con- 
demnation of the educational view of music. England 
is certainly not the only country, as Dr. Walker sug- 
gests, where official titles are valued. If it is not 
D.Mus., it is Hof-Kapellmeister or Officier de la 
Legion d’Honneur. But it is the only country where 
music is considered primarily as a moral force, and the 
Oxford University Press has been the chief offender 
in disseminating books that take up this educational 
attitude, which can in the end only be pernicious to 
the cause of music as an art. 
DyneLtey Hussey 


NAPOLEON AND PEACE 


The Diplomacy of Napoleon. By R. B. Mowat. 
Arnold. 16s, net. 


HE central idea of Sorel’s monumental work on 

‘ Europe and the French Revolution ’ is that the 
French Revolution and its heir, so far from innovating, 
adhered to traditional policy. This policy was the win- 
ning and securing of the natural frontiers. And it met 
with a sole persistent antagonist: Great Britain. Was 
England anywise in fault; was it Fox, courteous and 
ineffectual in office, whom we should have followed 
rather than Pitt, who would remove the French from 
Belgium at all costs? Mr. Mowat, admirably and ex- 
actly keeping within the limits of his task, enters into 
no discussion of general principles. Or, rather and 
better, he supplies the whole material for quiet judg- 
ment. Natural frontiers are all very well, but 
Napoleon’s ‘‘ defensive ’’ wars meant the necessary 
securing of barriers beyond them, meant ‘‘ pushing 
French power onwards—to the Elbe, to the Oder, to 
the Vistula, to Warsaw, if need be to Moscow, and, if 
Moscow be reached, then further still.’’ Nothing less 
than the hegemony of Europe was implied, and there- 
upon eager obedience to the call of the East, if only 
that impregnable England might be outflanked. 
Carthage-England had to be destroyed. 

Mr. Mowat shows us that statesmanship and 
diplomacy occupied Napoleon more than strategy. 
Soldiering was his incidental, not his staple, industry. 
And he aimed, of course, at advantageous peace, mak- 
ing few mistakes in diplomacy. Or rather, perhaps, 
as these pages reveal, it was the character of the man 
that foiled his diplomacy. His ‘‘ bluff ’’ might pass as 
so much stock-in-trade, and his fits of violent irrita- 
tion cooled down to shrewd resumption of his interests. 
That he was ill-bred and no gentleman could be pre- 
supposed, and reckoning made with his impudence as 
magnificent or cynical. But his contempt of mankind 
outran itself: each of his outrages against public law 
provoked a lasting thrill of indignation. He was 
driven to his fate by his very success. Brilliantly ex- 
ploiting the diverse interests of the Allies, he could 
overcome. But, as Mr. Mowat would allow, he and 
the Revolution he consolidated created at length in 
others that enthusiasm for nationality by which he and 
his immediate predecessors were inspired. His Italian 
expeditions might renew the policy of Charles VIII; 
his purposed hegemony of Europe the ‘‘ grand de- 
sign ’’ of Henry IV and the Abbé Sieyés. But his 
‘ Confederation of the Rhine’ fostered, and ‘‘ per- 
haps alone made possible,’’ the Germany of our last 
century ; and his ‘ Continental System ’ was a grievous 
blockade, not of Great Britain but of the French Em- 
pire and its allies. More and more he grew fatalistic, 
and from moderate became exorbitant in his terms. At 
the end, after his hard-won victory of Bautzen and 
again in the Chatillon negotiations, he refused and lost 
best opportunities. .Was he indeed, as Duroc said, 
insatiable for combats ’’? England, in her counter- 
diplomacy, had her weak points; but she insisted upon 
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the freedom of Belgium and the Scheldt, and could no 
other than persist in her heroism to the end. 


Perhaps one is less inclined to admire that modera- 
tion of Napoleon’s diplomacy which Mr. Mowat 
notices when one inspects the terms from time to time 
required and conceded. On each occasion all parties 
conform themselves to the logic of events, the peace- 
conditions precisely exhibit the balance of advantage 
or disadvantage in the stricken field and the resources 
to hand. It was not till later in his career that 
Napoleon wavered, and gambled on the‘ prospects of 
military success. Or, after all, was not this gambling 
an inveterate habit of his? And again, though Mr. 
Mowat reasonably considers that ‘‘it is doubtful 
whether Napoleon ever looked further than a step at a 
time,’’ had he not always portentous designs waiting 
but their opportunity? ‘‘ One man (Tsar Alexander) 
the less, and I am master of the world.”’ ‘‘ It is only 
in the East that one can work on the grand scale.’’ At 
all events, Mr. Mowat, in exhibiting the Italian con- 
dottiere as diplomatist, has filled up a notable gap in 
Napoleonic literature. One could wish to point out 
some of the curiosities of diplomacy to be found in the 
book. Perhaps the most difficult position of all was 
when, at the fall of the Empire, the Allies were for 
leaving to France her natural limits. These, however, 
meant something quite different to the Allies and to 
the French public, and therefore Napoleon could 
neither accept nor reject. And the perennial question 
of diplomacy, whether the code of private honesty or 
public, Michiavellian, State-policy is to be followed, 
raises itself in the background. Lord Grenville, we 
read, gained much reputation for our Foreign Office, 
but no compliments from the French diplomatists, be- 
cause he used the same standard of rectitude for inter- 
national relations and for private conduct. 


PLEASANTRIES 


Out of the Shadows. By Winifred James. Chap- 
man and Hall. 15s. net. 


RITTEN in quasi-diary form, faintly reminiscent 

of ‘ Elizabeth and her German Garden,’ this 
volume is concerned with many things, most 
of them trivial and unimportant enough; but the 
authoress succeeds, in the setting forth of trivialities, 
in making them of momentous importance—simple 
pleasures are transformed into exquisite delights, and 
minor inconveniences assume the proportions of 
calamities. 


Formless as the story is, the incidents are strung on 
an unbreakable thread of a passionate love for England. 
At the outbreak of the war she found herself, an undi- 
luted Englishwoman if ever there was one, married to 
an American husband and fated to live in alien Panama 
—a truly horrible land, where ‘‘ the mind shrivels, the 
heart is choked, the body rots, the spirit grows evil and 
dies "; an abominable land of white ants, cockroaches, 
and fever: fever in which ‘‘all the blankets and all the 
hot-water bottles seem powerless to give a fraction of 
warmth to your chilly, chattering bones, which, for all 
their cold, are on fire, skin scorching and burning as 
red coals, bones like stabbing swords, heavy with 
hot lead,” and ‘‘ doses of quinine that bind the head 
with burning brass and fill the mouth with bitterness, 
that make sight crooked, ears deaf, and food a loathing. 
It is like dipping down into hell every time.” But it 
was not fever all the time in Panama. There were 
engaging bull-terriers; and there was also Notley, the 
very juvenile but most efficient Indian butler, almost a 
child, but the prince of butlers. ‘‘ And his name isn’t 
Notley. It seemed an odd name for an Indian. Idly 
I asked him what they called him at home, and he told 
me Nephthali. I asked him again why he was called 
Nephthali, and he explained again. It was short for 
José. Here I gave it up.” 


Nor is it Panama all the time. There is a journey 
‘* home ’’, with an admirable account of London in war- 
time, including the experience of a famous air-raid; 
there is the return to Panama, and an eventual transition 
to New York when the United States come into the 
war and an eagerly sought billet is given to her hus- 
band, and the authoress is thereby brought “‘ out of the 
shadows.” 


THE MOTHER ART 


The Pleasures of Architecture. By C. and A, 
Williams-Ellis. Cape. 1os. 6d. net. 


HIS delightfully written book is designed for the 

general public, who at present, through lack of 
knowledge and appreciation of architecture, are con- 
sidered to be unable to contribute their share towards 
combining beauty with utility. The authors are in- 
clined to think that an academic approach will lead 
to this happy result. But so long as beauty is not 
understood to proceed from truth and goodness, 
utility will continue to come to terms with beauty’s 
counterfeit. |The disastrous gulf between art and 
common labour in the last century is excellently 
shown, like so much else in this book; but is not 
Ruskin to some extent made responsible for a state 
of affairs which had a deeper cause than any mistaken 
teaching of his? 

Even in a book of this kind, a vagueness in first 
principles leads to rather doubtful results. With re- 
ference to a future Utopia it is laid down that ‘ in 
the same city there would be shops and churches, 
theatres and baths, big offices, public halls and 
cinemas ’’; shops come first on the list, but any order 
is probably without significance in such a deadly place 
as this suggests. Again, ‘‘ the growing complexity 
of domestic apparatus ’’ is to be dealt with by that 
recent species the civilized maid, whose ‘‘ mechanical 
adaptability ’’ appears to be an increasing joy. Is 
Utopia’s choicest fruit to be an electric button? In 
spite of this possible climax it is fortunately all the 
pleasures by the way which are dwelt on. 

There are interesting photographs of modern and 
Victorian architecture at the end of the book. The 
gateway depicted on the wrapper scarcely does justice 
to the title. 


WEMBLEY 


Wembley in Colour. By Donald Maxwell. 
Longmans. 2is. net. 


M®&: MAXWELL has a facile imagination which 
stands him in good stead, whether his medium 
of expression be pen or brush. The fact is that the 
charm of his portrayal of Wembley transcends the 
reality; not from any lack of accuracy, but because 
the eye of the artist, fortified by his skill, is apt to 
glorify and enrich. The object of this book, it will be 
seen, was to produce a rather more concrete reminder 
of the exhibition than recollection supplies. It does 
not set out to be more than at the least a guide book 
or at the most a memento. In the latter connexion it 
will appeal to those who have not been so fortunate as 
to make a personal tour of Wembley and form their 
own conclusions. Mr. Maxwell expresses his opinion 
freely, discourses upon his reception at various points, 
and embodies his impressions in word and view. His 
sketches in colour and monochrome are excellent. 
They are extremely well reproduced, and the book, 
which, incidentally, is dedicated to the Prince of 
Wales, is in good taste and appreciably more attrac- 
tive than most others of its kind. It seems a pity 
that by being so highly priced it should be put beyond 
the reach of many to whom otherwise it would have 


appealed. 
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New Fiction 
By GERALB GOULD 

Jennifer Lorn. By Elinor Wylie. Grant 
Richards. 7s. 6d. net. 

Graven Image. By Margaret Widdemer. 
Harrap. 7s. 6d. net. 

Eighteen Tales. By Louis Couperus. Trans- 
lated by J. Kooistra. F. V. White. 4s. 6d. 


net. 


ERE are two very odd books out of America and 

a very charming one out of Holland. Not that I 
blame America for the oddity, though I am grateful to 
Holland for the charm. If it comes to that, we have 
some writers of extraordinary novels over here. 

We are invited in the publisher’s announcement to 
‘‘ associate’? Miss Wylie’s fiction with the work of 
Max Beerbohm, Walter de la Mare, and Aldous 
Huxley. I cannot conceive any fiction which would 
either encourage or survive the association. Cer- 
tainly Miss Wylie’s doesn’t. That Mr. Huxley owes 
something to Mr. Beerbohm is obvious ; no satiric 
writer of our time can help owing something to Mr. 
Beerbohm ; but the debt has not resulted in any definite 
similarity of style. And Mr, de la Mare is surely quite 
a different matter. And so again, believe me, is Miss 
Wylie. 

One must at least pay her the tribute of admitting 
that her book is like no other book: not only like no 
book of Mr. Beerbohm’s or Mr. de la Mare’s or Mr. 
Huxley’s, but like no book at all. Is it an attempt to 
import into the cultured West the grave oriental irony 
of the ‘ Thousand and One Nights ’? Is it an attempt 
to revive, under the cloak of twentieth-century sophis- 
tication, those thrills of mystery and imagination with 
which the eighteenth century found itself turning into 
the nineteenth? I cannot tell: nor is it necessary to 
find affinities and origins: ‘ Jennifer Lorn ’ is original, 
and worth reading for its originality. The author is 
learned. She writes of the eighteenth century with the 
assurance of one soaked in the literature of the time; 
she moves easily among its conventions, and refers to 
Warren Hastings as to one of ourselves. When she 
gets to India and Persia, she is equally assured, and, 
for all I know, has equally good grounds for assur- 
ance. This easy authority is at least impressive. And 
Miss Wylie can write, in the sense that she treats her 
sentences with respect, and lets them swell and fall 
with pleasant reverberations. Her wit seems to con- 
sist rather of elaborate than of incisive phrasing: she 
is ironical, but in too obvious a manner and at too 
great a length. ‘‘ My mother’s infant soul was deeply 
scarred by fear, and she has never since been able to 
view even the mildest form of assassination with any 
degree of compromise ’’—that is a fair specimen, 
though perhaps it contains an unconscious recollec- 
tion of Mr. Chesterton’s ‘‘ the mildest massacres.”’ 
Let me quote another specimen : 

‘Do you really consider an engagement is proper, at pre- 
sent?’’ she inquired. 

‘“* Under the circumstances, yes,’’ Shekerleb replied with 
‘resignation. ‘* My son is extremely young, but he has set his 
heart upon you, and if you are slain, or even delivered over to 
the caresses of Kerim Khan, I fear that the boy will suffer in 
health and spirits; such an incident might seriously urb his 
peace of mind and interfere with his education.’ 


The injustice of such brief extracts, however, is that 
they represent the inversion as a mere mechanical 
trick which anybody could repeat : when it is sustained 
through a long book, made the basis of all the char- 
acterization, used as the vital element in every episode, 
it takes on some of the dignity of the imagination : it 
ceases to be a formula and becomes a point of view. 
Moreover, one must respect those who respect the 
English language, as Miss Wylie does. Even her 
sub-title is good—a thing rare in sub-titles: she calls 
her book ‘* A Sedate Extravaganza,’’ and that is pre- 
cisely what it is. Its extravagance is curbed to a 
measure : its most emotional situations are studied for 
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effect : its opulence of description, if it rarely attains 
the magnificent, at least consistently avoids the 
pompous. 

One would like to think that ‘ Graven Image’ was 
another extravaganza; and as far as the bare plot 
goes, it is easy enough to do so; but the drawing of 
the odd and dreadful characters is too minute and 
impressive to be similarly dismissed. I do not be- 
lieve for a moment that the Western family and the 
Gaylord family (first cousins) were really united or 
divided over the absurd legend about ‘‘ Father and 
Uncle Judson Gaylord.’’ The two, we are asked to 
believe, had been captured by the Turks; and 
‘* Father ’’ (subsequently killed by those same Turks) 
had, according to Uncle Judson, forsworn his allegi- 
ance both to the British Army and to the Christian 
religion (he was attached to the British Army as an 
observer); whereas Uncle Judson—again according 
to Uncle Judson—had persevered in the faith and sur- 
vived. So the Gaylord family grows up convinced of 
its righteousness and its mission, and, when it mar- 
ries a Western, does so with appropriate condescen- 
sion. Clearly the whole business is carried too far 
for probability; in particular, the Image which Uncle 
Judson brought home with him is erected into too 
obvious an idol, and the plot is made too mechanically 
to turn upon it; and anyway one is quite sure from 
the start that ‘‘ Father ’’ was as brave as brave and 
that the real traitor was the self-righteous Uncle, 
‘* with his shaven upper lip and grey beard and severe 
benignity.’’ But, granted all the absurdities, a really 
horrid amount of truth remains behind. Worship of 
idols, of false traditions, of wilfully distorted memories : 
family pride carried to the point of insanity: the 
hunger of the self-despising spirit for a superhuman, 
an impossible, justification—are not these all too real 
for derision? Augusta, resolutely, persistently, humi- 
liatingly charitable—‘‘ Dear Mrs. Jameson,’’ she 
says, ‘‘ can be shown, I think, by a little gentle, lov- 
ing argument, just where she is wrong ’’—Augusta, ' 
all the more heartbreaking because she is really charit- 
able, because her self-righteousness does not go, as 
one feels it ought, with hypocrisy: and Anthony, with 
his ‘‘ sudden turns from triumphant domination to 
dejected dread ’’—Anthony, who says to his wife: ‘‘All 
the best and greatest in me is Mother,’’ and again: 
“It’s because I love you so much that I want you to 
be a better woman, dear ’’: and Aunt Laura, whose 
love of the dead has been distilled and embittered 
into pure vindictiveness against the living: these 
people are not merely possible, they are true with that 
sort of universal truth, the essential truth of art, 
which pushes its light out into the places beyond itself, 
and shows the whole in the part. All the same, I 
cannot quite swallow the language in which these 
terrifying folk unburden themselves : 

“It is not my fault that a thing which to me has the highest 
and most inspirational connotation reminds you of your father’s 
cowardice,’’ he ended wearily. 

Anthony, who says this, is a maniac rather than a 
cad: the attitude of mind he here displays is just what 
one would expect his contribution to domestic 
happiness to be: but no, no—not “ inspirational 
connotation.’’ 

It would be hard to conceive a more effective con- 
trast to the above oddities than the clear, crisp com- 
petence of Louis Couperus’s work. Couperus was a 
writer of real genius, and, even if one had not known 


_ that before, it would have been apparent in these brief 


tales. He, too, could treat the odd and the dreadful : 
at times he did so with terrific power: and even here, 
where he is frankly confining himself to the tiny 
canvas and the almost casual note, he reveals dark 
places at a touch. The present selection, though 
there is plenty of cynicism in it, is more ‘‘ pleasant ”’ 
than ‘“‘ unpleasant,”’ it is true; but that is not the 
point: the point is that he can reveal the oddity of 
the world without dwelling too partially on its par- 
ticular oddities. 
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Round the Library Table 


ADVERSARIA 


QO F all the advances made in the last sixty years 
none is more striking than that in our views 
of the origin and history of the human’ race. 
Men of science, Fellows of the Royal Society, could 
then hold views on geology which Huxley succinctly de- 
scribed as that the Deity had created fossils for a prac- 
tical joke on nineteenth century geologists. We knew 
nothing of the remote antiquity of Egypt or Meso 
potamia, and regarded Manetho and Berosus as 
writers of fabulous annals which might possibly be 
reduced to reasonable limits. Now, on the other hand, 
we contemplate a period of thousands of years re- 
specting which we possess trustworthy data, and before 
that an almost unlimited expanse of time during which 
homo sapiens was gradually evolving from his ape-like 
ancestors. These reflections arise from the recent 

publication of some remarkable books, among which 

I name the third edition of Professor W. J. Sollas’s 

Ancient Hunters and their Modern Representatives 
(Macmillan, 25s. net) and Professor G. Elliot Smith’s 

essays on The Evolution of Man (Milford, 8s. 6d. net). 


* * 


Looking backward, five hundred years take us be- 
yond the age of coal, two thousand to the birth of 
Christ, another thousand brings us to the empires of 
Egypt and Assyria, leaving Greece and Rome behind 
us; in the next millennium we leave behind the know- 
ledge of iron, and at its close even that of bronze, at 
the fifth we find no knowledge of metals and all 
man’s tools were of bone and wood and stone. Further 
back cities disappear; there are only little villages, 
built many of them on wooden piles in the shallows 
of some lake. But for these six millennia the basis 
of society has been the same—the agriculturist and 
the flockmaster. But after the seventh millennium we 
lose this also, man depends for existence on the natural 
fruits of the soil collected by the women, with occa- 
sional fish and meat brought in by the men. We are 
in the hunting age. Such is the brief retrospect of 
human history sketched by Professor Sollas, on the 
material side. On the side of the inner life, even in its 
earliest known stages we find a sympathy shown in 
art for the external world, in burial rites for his 
fellow man. And the progress of humanity through 
the ages has been coincident with the development of 
the human brain, gradually modifying or losing some 
of its ape-like characteristics. 

* 


It is here that Professor Elliot Smith’s volume is 
especially useful. His third essay deals with the 
history of the human brain and the development of its 
principal parts. Modern physiology has been able to 
localize the principal vital functions as governed by 
specific parts of the brain, and in consequence anthro- 
pologists have begun to take casts of the interiors of 
the skulls they find and to tell us something of the 
mental capabilities of their former owners. It is, I 
must say, a much more satisfactory method of study 
than the old way of barren measurements, if it is 
at the same time more hazardous in the hands of the 
less skilled. Professor Elliot Smith has long been 
known for his studies on the brain, and the way in 
which he brings out the connexion between the extent 
of the neopallium and the possibility of acquiring 
useful habits is fascinating in its mastery, while it 
still provokes the question, how far, if at all, does a 
personal habit, widely spread among a race, tend to 
become an inherited capability? It is not a cheering 
thought to reflect on that one generation of barbarism 
might annihilate all the results of human effort to- 
wards civilization. At the same time it is a powerful 
incentive towards spreading the net of education wide. 


Most of us must have read Professor Sollas’s re. 
markable work in an earlier edition, but the rapid 
progress of discovery makes much of this volume en- 
tirely new. It will be remembered that his scheme is 
to describe the remains of an extinct culture, and 
then to illustrate it by a modern race living under 
similar conditions. The Tasmanians, as they have 
been described, seem to have lived the life of the 
oldest Paleolithic hunters; the Australian savages 
resemble in their culture that of the Mousterian ; 
again within the limits of our possible knowledge ; 
the Bushmen resemble in many respects, and more 
especially in’ their art, the cave dwellers of the 
Aurignacian age, while the Eskimo can be compared 
to Magdalenian man. It is especially interesting to 
note how these cultures bespeak different races, how 
ever and anon’ an old culture dies out, a new race of 
men press into the old habitats and bring with them 
new weapons and new ways of life. The hunter who 
needed many square miles to support his family was 
pushed out of his haunts by the flockmaster or the 
agriculturist who could support a tribe on the same 
ground; and the maps of these wanderings, thousands 
of years before the great historic migrations, can be 
traced for us. Prehistory is on the verge of becoming 
history. 

* 

I can' recommend a very seasonable publication, The 
Government of France, by M. Joseph-Barthélemy, 
translated by Mr. J. B. Morris (Allen and Unwin, 6s. 
net). It is a standard work on the way France is 
governed, and explains the basis on which her consti- 
tution rests. There are one or two awkward turns 
in the translation due to an excessive literalness. But 
why is the hyphen put in the name of the author? The 
British Museum catalogue gives his name as 
Barthélemy only. Principal Hardy has reprinted his 
paper in the Journal of Roman Studies on The 
Catalinarian Conspiracy (Blackwell, Oxford, 7s. 6d. 
net), without any notice of subsequent criticisms. It 
is convenient to have it in this handy and well printed 
form. I also commend to parents thinking of schools 
for next term a directory of the schools in Great 
Britain, entitled Schools, 1924 (Truman and Knightley). 
It is always a difficulty when settling in a new part 
of the country to know what schools are available, and 
the arrangement of this directory will be of consider- 
able help in ascertaining this. 

LrBRARIAN 


BOOKS TO READ 
[Where any of the following books have already been reviewed 


‘in the SaturDay Revirw the date on which the notice appeared 
. ts added in brackets.) 


The Organized Theatre. Allen and 
Unwin, (July 26.) 

The Scientific Approach to Philosophy. Professor H. Wildon 
Carr. Macmillan. 

A Short History of Hampton Court. By Ernest Law. Bell. 
(July 19.) 

A Sketch of Civilization in Medieval England. 
Davies. Macmillan. (July 19.) 

Man and Mystery in Asia. 
Arnold. (July 19.) 


By St. John Ervine. 


By R. T. 


By Ferdinand Ossendowski. 


FICTION. 

The Unholy Experiment. By Constance Smedley. Chatto and 
Windus. (July 19.) 

Night Feors. By L. P. Hartley. Putnam. (July 12.) 

The Play Box. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. Heinemann. (July 5.) 

The Spanish Farm. By R. H. Mottram. Chatto and Windus. 
(July 5.) 

A Passage to India. By E. M. Forster. Arnold. (June 21.) 
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Insurance 


FACTORS IN SURPLUS 


T the conclusion of last week’s article we 
A referred to that helpful factor in the selection of 

risks, the inter-office Bureau; and we touched 
on the subject of Insurance without medical examina- 
tion. It is now a quarter of a century since the 
old-established ‘‘ Sun Life ’’ of Threadneedle Street 
originated the scheme, and it may be said that it has 
been writing business under it in increasing volume 
ever since. Mortality experience has proved quite 
satisfactory, but in practice it is still usual to apply 
the system to “‘ thrift’? business as distinguished 
from commercial cases, in which latter, perhaps, 
the moral hazard and life’s strain on the assured are 
accentuated, with the result that a doctor’s opinion is 
desirable. 


SAVING EXPENSE 

The large majority of proposers for life policies are 
first-class lives, and can be recognized as such. Thus 
the original selection for classification into categories 
(a) suitable for acceptance, and (b) to be referred to 
the medical officer, is not a matter of difficulty. That 
such should be the case suffices to save expense, and 
while medical fees are avoided in regard to an 
aggregate of many million pounds sterling of business 
per annum, a list of offices whose quotas make up the 
aggregate is a long one and includes many of the 
best known. For example, the ‘‘ Sun Life ’’ is known 
throughout the country, not only as an instance of 
long establishment, but also as an instance of strength 
and clean business reputation. In other words, non- 
medical insurance is the vogue in some of the very 
best of the life insurance undertakings; it is not 
merely the fancy of minor offices who have to put 
something or other forward of a very special nature 
in order to secure trade. 


MORTALITY TABLES 

Thus one comes to the conclusion that improved 
mortality experience has originated in factors to be 
found outside the offices rather than in them; the 
trend is towards increased longevity. Years ago the 
selection of a table upon which rates were to be cal- 
culated was an item of importance, but that is hardly 
the case now. Then there were several tables whose 
forecasts were by no means identical; the use of one 
of them would necessitate the building up of larger 
reserves than was necessary if another were employed. 
In these circumstances table went to the root of 
strength, until, more than a quarter of a century ago, 
the ‘‘ H.M.’’ was produced. It was succeeded by, 
and often used in conjunction with, another, the 
‘““ H.M.* ”; but in due course both were substantially 
superseded by the ‘‘O.M.” and ‘‘ O.M.*” as to all 
of which it may be said that if a valuation report states 
that it is based on either of them, the valuation set 
out in it is a good one, if three per cent. is the rate 
assumed and net premiums only are taken into 
account. 


SOURCES OF SURPLUS 

Before summarizing sources of surplus, and proceed- 
ing to the various methods for the allocation as 
bonuses of the sums total derived from them, one must 
revert to ‘‘ expenses ’’ for the purpose of introducing 
at this, the most appropriate stage, a brief explana- 
tion of premium construction. In previous articles 
we indicated that expenses should fall within, or in 
the neighbourhood of, percentages named. A further 
very crude and elementary statement must take this 
form : that premiums are partly net and partly ‘‘ load- 
ing,” and that loading is the proportion of them which 
is included as a provision for the payment of the 


office’s working expenses. The actual percentage of 
the total premiums represented by loading is, case by 
case, set out in each office valuation report, so that a 
comparison between the ratio of loading to premium 
income and the ratio of all-in expenses to premium 
income suffices to show at a glance whether, and to 
what extent, expenses are under or over the margin 
added to meet them, and if over it to what extent they 
are cutting into interest earned, or into other sources 
of profit. 


LOADING 

That appears to us to be a sufficient reference to the 
subject, if it be added that it is customary to load 
net rates for participating policies more heavily than 
those for non-participating policies, and that such a 
practice is fair. The final premium rates quoted are 
the factors on which business, if non-participating, 
is obtained, so that non-participating rates are usually 
cut to the lowest sound level. Even so they contribute 
to surplus. Since all surplus goes, in the case of the 
mutual offices, and the bulk of it in the case of the 
composites, to the participating policy holders, the 
actual rates quoted as participating premiums are 
subordinate. They must necessarily be subordinate 
to rate of premium read in conjunction with rate of 
bonus. 


A SUMMARY 
The factors which we have so far enumerated can 
im relation to their ability to produce or subtract from 
surplus be summarized as follows :— 
Plus factors :— 
(a) Interest retained net in excess of the rate 
assumed for valuation, 
(b) appreciation in the value of investments, 
(c) expenses aggregating so low a ratio that the 
latter is under the ratio of the loading, and 
(d) mortality which works out more favourably , 
than that forecasted in the table used by 
indicate what may be expected and must be 
provided for. 
Minus factors :— 
(a) Failure to earn net interest at the rate 
assumed for valuation purposes, 
(b) depreciation in the value of securities, 
(c) an actual expenses ratio in excess of the ratio 
of the loading, and 
(d) mortality experience in 
expectation. 


excess of the 


SOME COMMENTS 

It may be said at once that factor (a) is invariably. 
plus, and that except during the war period factor (d) 
has almost invariably been plus. Factor (b) may 
quite easily become minus. Great skill is required to 
keep ‘funds aggregating millions of pounds sterling 
invested on such terms that the maximum first-class 
average rate of interest is obtained without any shrink- 
age in capital values. As regards factor (d) it is 
usually far easier to put an expense ratio over the 
ratio of the loading than to keep it down to or under 
it. Hence our attempts in previous articles to discuss 
the question in such terms as would enable a service- 
able comparison to be made between different offices. 
We should like to add that another factor (e) can be 
attached to both plus and minus lists. “It is, in our 
opinion, the most important of them all, but it is also 
the most elusive and the most complex. For it is 
nothing else than the mental quality of the men who 
constitute ‘‘ management.” It suffices to move factors 
(a) to (d) for and against all interested in the affairs 
of the office which is subject to it. We propose to com- 
mence in our next article, however, not a dissection 
of the psychology of management, but a discussion of 


the policies which managements put on the market. 
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Stock Market Letter 


The Stock Exchange, Thursday 


TOCK EXCHANGE markets are in none too 

happy a case. A good deal of nervousness is felt in 

regard to the likelihood of a rise in money rates. 
There is also a little apprehension in connexion with 
the proceedings at the Peace Conference. Benefit had 
been expected by the Stock Exchange to accrue from 
this meeting, but investors are inclined to take fright 
at the prompt way in which hitches and handicaps 
have appeared, with the result that fixed-interest stocks 
are inclined to give way in price. The strength shown 
by Home Railways is a pleasant exception to dullness 
among investment securities. The dividend declara- 
tions of to-day, Thursday, and of to-morrow, have 
served as a prop with which to shore up the drooping 
prices, and desultory buying of North Eastern and 
Southern Railway Preferred 5 per cents. disclosed 
how short the supply of stock is in this department. The 
revolution in Brazil is causing flatness in South Ameri- 
cans as a whole, including Argentine Railway issues. 
Fortunately for the Mining markets, this week has 
seen substantial rises in tin and copper, advances which 
have been reflected in noticeable improvements among 
shares in companies dealing with these metals. South 
African and Rhodesian mining shares are in a parlous 
condition of inactivity, and the nearness of the holiday 
season casts a shadow over most of the industrial 
sections in the Miscellaneous Market. 


RUBBER REVIVING 

With rubber up to 1s. per lb. again, a hope has 
revived that the rubber share market will come to life 
once more, and afford a convenient theatre for specu- 
lative investment to those who pin their faith to the 
industry and who have been watching it with a good 
deal of attention for some time past. The British 
investor is keenly interested, of course; it is known 
that there are hundreds of thousands of people who 
hold rubber shares throughout the country. The price 
of produce has been rising on account of the considera- 
tion that, on the first of next month, those Malayan 
companies which consented to a voluntary restriction 
of their output will be called upon to curtail their pro- 
duction to the extent of another 5 per cent. More- 
over, unless rubber shows up unexpectedly well in the 
following three months, there is a chance of production 
being curtailed to the extent of a further 5 per cent. 
on November 1, under the Stevenson Restriction 
scheme, which was the outcome of a Commission ap- 
pointed to look into the industry when Mr. Winston 
Churchill was Colonial Secretary. 


RUBBER SHARE SELECTION 

Too many false starts have been seen in the rubber 
share market for any great confidence to be felt in 
any immediate rise in prices, but people have got be- 
yond the stage of wanting to buy shares this after- 
noon which will advance in price to-morrow. Know- 
ing the impossibility of snatching at an elusive 
ninepence, the public look for shares in such sound 
rubber companies as are bound to do well under a 
more favourable state of affairs in regard to the 
rubber position. The prospective buyer can make up 
a little list of good shares from the following selection : 


Tanjong Malim 19/6 
United Serdang 3/6 


Malayalam 33/6 
United Sumatra 2/6 


Anglo-Malay 21/- 
Bajoe Kidoel 31/6 
Ceylon Para 6/- 
London Asiatic 3/7} 


It would be impossible to give here full details con- 
cerning each company, if only for the reason that, in 
the rubber market, more particulars are obtainable 
regarding the various companies than is the case, per- 
haps, in any other market round the Stock Exchange. 
It may be said, however, that each of these undertak- 
ings is a sound concern, and inquiries for detailed 


information from the reader’s stockbroker will bri 

the client such information as he may require in re. 
gard to capitalization, area under rubber, situation 
costs, and recent dividends. : 


A CABLE TRAGEDY 

Among melancholy company reports that have 
appeared of late that of the West India and Panama 
Telegraph Company is entitled to claim pre-eminence, 
The company has been established for nearly half a 
century, and now, in view especially of competition 
from Government cables, the directors admit that ‘ the 
company will not be in a position to continue.” There 
is to be a meeting next Wednesday, which wil] 
be in the nature of a funeral without any baked meats, 
The share capital, amounting to £1,275,000, looks as 
though it will not be worth a penny-piece, and the 
value of the debentures, which figure for £89,000 in 
the balance sheet, and are quoted in the market at 
about 30 middle, must be determined largely by the 
manner in which the cable-ship, figuring among the 
assets for £76,786, is realized. If this can be sold as 
a cable-ship, probably a debenture-holder in the West 
India and Panama Telegraph Company will get some 
reasonable return for his money. If it goes as 
‘* scrap ” nobody can tell at present what it will fetch. 
The company had £14,859 in cash and investments 
(at cost) valued at £12,052, at the end of last year. 
But what are these in view of the debenture and share 
capital mentioned above? 


_ “ FINANCIAL ACCOMMODATION ” 


Parliament will perform a public service if it checks 


_ the circularization of moneylenders’ letters. These 


offers to be of service make their strongest appeal at 


' a time when men, or women, are so desperately hard 


up that they will do anything, however foolish, in 


' order to escape from their immediate troubles. The 


moneylenders know this, and make straight for the 
weakest parts of the body financial. One in front of me 


- says that the new kind of loan can be obtained ‘‘ with- 


out the unpleasantness of your friends or enemies 
knowing anything about it.” Another contains an 


. Offer to pay off loans contracted with other money- 


lenders, which will mean shifting the burden from one 
shoulder to the other, without the borrower getting, I 
should imagine, any benefit from the transaction. It is 
high time that indiscriminate circulation of these offers 
was stopped, instead of being encouraged, as at the 
present time, by the complacent service of the Post 
Office machinery facilitating its unhealthy work. 


' PAYMENTS BY INSTALMENT 


I receive a good many letters from people who want 
to know whether there is any objection to their ac- 
cepting the offer of outside brokers that they, the 
clients, should buy shares on the deferred payment 
system, or the payment-by-instalment plan. There 
are Stock Exchange firms of brokers who undertake 
this class of business, and, where proper precautions 
are taken, there is nothing against the system except 
that, to many brokers, it would not be worth doing in 
consequence of the work and trouble involved. In 
the case of a bucket-shop, the client by making a 
purchase on the deferred payment system, places him- 
self at the mercy of the former. He is asked to put 
up so much money by way of margin, and he receives 
nothing in the shape of transfer or certificate to show 
that he possesses the shares. The bucket-shop can, 
if it likes, annex the deposit, and appropriate each 
instalment as this falls due, trusting to the chapter 
of accidents to bring it home through the failure of 
the purchaser to complete the full tale of his bargain, 
or to some other reason that shall enable the bucket- 
shop to slip out of its obligations. If anyone cares to 
take the risk of losing his money in this way, instead 
of sending it to a hospital, where it would at least do 
some good, there is nothing more to be said. 
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NEW ROADS FOR CARS 
By H. THornton RUTTER 


LDER motorists accustomed to tour the length 

and the breadth of the land will be sorely 

puzzled to recognize former landmarks when 
the new roads and by-pass highways now being con- 
structed are completed. These roads are being cut 
straight through the countryside without any regard 
to the scenery or vegetation ruthlessly swept 
away from the wide path that is being built for present 
and future generations of motorists. A year or so 
ago I raised the question of the desolate and bare 
appearance of these new roads, referring particularly 
to the new London-Maidstone ‘ loop,’’ as it was 
called, an expanse of glistening whiteness 100 feet 
broad, smooth as glass but hideous with gaping cut- 
tings on either side. The Brentford ‘‘loop’’ is 
equally depressing, with its lack of restful shade, and 
so are nearly all these wonder roads for the 
speedy vehicles of this era, whether from East to West 
or North to South in any part of the United King- 
dom. Fortunately Mr. Gosling has had the courage 
to carry out the intentions of his predecessors in the 
Ministry of Transport, and he is introducing a Bill 
into the House of Commons asking for powers to 
plant trees by the side of these new roads. It is a 
Bill of wide scope, as he takes the opportunity to 
apply for leave to carry out experiments in connexion 
with road improvement and road construction. It 
seems rather like locking the stable after the steed 
has been stolen, for large-contracts are well in hand 
for many miles of newly constructed roads to the 
present specification of the Ministry. But judging by 
the dangerous nature of these new road surfaces when 
slightly wet the motor-driving and motor-owning 
public will welcome this portion of the Bill in the 
hope that it will eliminate these road glaciers. As for 
the trees, it appears that while a Borough Council can 
rightfully spend ratepayers’ money in planting trees 
by the roadside, no such powers are permitted to the 
Ministry of Transport, who have the spending of the 
motorists’ £15,000,000 annual subsidy in the form 
of taxes for the roads. 


Some motorists are inclined to wonder whether the 
glaring bareness of the new roads was not purposely 
thought out to induce pedestrians and slow traffic 
to keep to the older and more picturesque routes that. 
wind hither and thither like some narrow brook 
through sylvan glades, cool and shady. Surely the 
desire for freedom and faster speeds has not abolished 
the love of nature. Let us hope the Bill will pass and 
that trees will adorn our new roads as thickly as our 
old ones. Motorists should be wary of these new 
highways as four-wheel skids on their surface are the 
common fate of all who travel at a high speed when 
the surface is wet. It is indeed time that the Ministry 
of Transport made some experiments to endeavour to 
provide a safer road with a better gripping medium 
to the wheels of cars. At present those motorists 
who travel constantly are obliged to experiment with 
various wheel covers. | For that reason the oldest 
pneumatic tyre manufacturer of the world, Mackin- 
tosh, of Manchester, has produced the Titan 
cord tyre to make motoring safe on _ these 
treacherous surfaces. This firm built the first 
pneumatic tyre, so that they have experience in 
solving such problems. How far they have suc- 
ceeded must be left to their customers to state, but this 
in no way absolves the designers and constructors of 
our main highways from the need of bettering their 
road surfaces. One wonders if there is not some irony 
in the third matter dealt with in the new Bill—the 
Minister of Transport is to be given power to conduct 


inquiries into. the causes of road accidents. So far 
as present users of the new roads are concerned the 
inference of such accidents as have happened upon 
them. rather points to the dangers of the road itself 
than to the faults of the users. Therefore it is fitting 
that the Ministry should inquire into such affairs to 
help them to conduct experiments in road making 
which will avoid bad surfaces. 


Many new cars can be seen on the roads, and it is 
noticeable that certain makes of imported motors have 
increased in numbers since the Government cast aside 
the McKenna duties. Furthermore, visitors to Eng- 
land believe that they will not require Triptyques when 
bringing their cars into this country. Perhaps it may 
save misunderstanding if the present position of affairs 
is chearly defined. Under the Finance Bill now before 
Parliament it has been provisionally arranged that at 
midnight on August 1 next the duty upon cars and 
motor cycles with or without side-cars entering Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland will be discontinued. It 
has generally been assumed that the withdrawal of this 
33% per cent. ad valorem duty will permit such 
vehicles to enter Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
on and from August 2 absolutely duty free. But this 
is not the case, because foreign magnetos, lamps with 
bulbs of lamp-blown glass or containing tungsten fila- 
ment, foreign ampére-metres, and volt-metres are 
dutiable on the 33} per cent. basis of Part One of the 
Safeguarding of Industries Act of 1921. The Royal 
Automobile Club, realizing the inconvenience in- 
separable from the collection of this 33} per cent. 
duty on magnetos, lamps, etc., in the ordinaty way 
by a cash deposit at the port of arrival, and the 
refunding of it at the port of departure, suggested 
to the Board of Customs and Excise that motoring 
visitors be provided with a Triptyque for the tem- 
porary importation of such accessories in the sam¢ 
way as the existing British Triptyque for ccm- 
plete motor vehicles serves at the present time. 
This suggestion has been approved in principle 
by the Customs officials and the new form of 
Triptyque is now in course of preparation. How- 
ever this may get over the difficulty of the 


EDUCATIO 


SHELL-MEX, LTD., 
SHELL CORNER, KINGSWar, w.c.2. 
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situation that will arise on and after August 2, it has | seem impossible without a host of bearers, to say 


to be borne in mind by our foreign motoring visitors 
that should their imported magnetos, lamps, etc., 
break down they must not throw them away, even if 
they purchase replacements in our country, as the 
Customs officials will insist on the payment of this 
duty if the parts so indicated are not taken out of the 
country at the same time as the car when the visitor 
returns to his own land, or to the country from which 
he has obtained the Triptyque. 


* * * 


Great Britain is not alone in its construction of new 
highways. Africa is being opened up to the motorist : 
the new Belgian transcontinental road linking up 
Buta with Rejaf and Mongala is now ready for public 
motor traffic. This new transcontinental highway is 
58:1 miles in length and there are petrol depots at 
Buta, Bambili, Niangaro, Faradje, Aba, and Rejaf. 
It is stated that this road is so good that the motor 
lorry service averages a speed of 18 miles an hour. 
By this route, together with the existing roads, it will 
be possible to cross Central Equatorial Africa from 
Mombasa on the East Coast to Boma on the West 
Coast in something like 22 days according to a recent 
communication received from the Secretary of the 
Royal East African Automobile Association. When 
the construction of the other new link roads in the 
Congo are completed and opened for traffic, travellers 
will be able to go from Nairobi to Kampala, Masindi 
and Butiaba, cross Lake Albert to Mahaji or Kasenyi, 
or go down the Nile to Rhino Camp, where the new 
roads will run via Moto, and join up near Faradje. 
Exploration of Central Africa by motor car is there- 
fore quite possible. One can travel in comfort under 
such conditions and make a tour of places that to many 


nothing of a bodyguard. Yet the car and the new 
roads allow of such journeying without embarrassment. 


PERFECTION SPIRIT 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL €O., 
36 QUEEN ANNE’S GATE, LONDON, 8.Ww.1 


LTD., 


A Quarter of a Century’s Experience in 
Building Fine Quality Cars is embodied 
in the 24/70 h.p. 


SUNBEAM 


can do. 


The 4523 c.c. six-cylinder overhead valve 
engine gives a power output abundant 
for every need. Running is smooth and 
silent from 4 m.p.h. to a maximum, 
limited only by the dictates of the road. 
Yet with such a super-efficient engine the 
annual tax is only £24. 

This car has the wonderful Sunbeam 
Four Wheel Brakes, operated by Servo 


THE SUNBEAM 
Head Office and Works - - ° 
London Showrooms and Export Dept. - 
Manchester Showrooms - 


The 24/70 h.p. does everything that the biggest and most costly of cars 
Proof of this is furnished by 


PRICES: 
24/70 Touring Car, £1,295. Limousine or Landaulette, £1,625. 
Other models: 12/30 h.p., 14/40 h.p., 16/50 h.p. & 20/60 h.p. 


MOTOR 


unbeam owners themselves. 


motor. No physical effort, no strain. 
Just a touch of the pedal and the car is 
‘* slowed ’’ safely and surely. 


The 24/70 h.p. chassis dimensions take 
any type of coachwork—open or closed. 
As a five or seven-seater touring car— 
fast, luxuriously comfortable, reasonable 
in price and upkeep—it is unsurpassed. 


CAR CO., LTD. 


- Welverhampton. 
+ -12, Princes St., Hanover Sq., W.1 
-106, Deansgate 


THE LONG LIFE, 
x 1 
BATTERY: 
219/229 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2 
= 
Cy / 
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MACINTOSH 


TITAN CORD 


Tyres, made by MACINTOSH of MANCHESTER, 
make motoring a joy. So durable and reliable, so 
defiant of ALL road troubles, ‘Titan’ Cords are 
as nearly unpuncturable as it is possible to 
manufacture resilient pneumatics to-day. As 
pioneers of the rubber industry in this country— 
100 years’ exs erience is behind every tyre we build. 
‘Titan’ walls are strong and springy, the tread thick 
and broad. The fabric foundation is scientifically 
constructed—tle most up-to-date possible. Finest 
rubber only in ‘Titans.’ For care-free mileage fit 
these hard-wearing tyres. British and BEST. 


Obtainable in all sizes. Beaded Edge and Straight Side. Should any difficulty 
arise ia obtaining supplies locally, please write us, Immediate Delivery. 


CHAS. MACINTOSH »& Co. Ltd., 
MANCHESTER. Ect 


47 Central. 
DEPOTS IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES. ah 


to express their satisfaction with the 
road performance of their cars. These 
letters verify and emphasize the popular view 
of the value of Humber models, and justify 
their selection. This reputation for progress 
“on sound and tested lines is exemplified in 
the highest degree in the Humber 15.9 h.p. 
5-Seater, the High Average Touring Car, and 
one of the most popular in the motoring 
world. Its comfort, no less than its elegance 
and exceptional road performance, makes a 
powerful appeal, for the vagaries of our 


H UMBER owners are continually writing 


QUALITY CARS 


8 h.p. Light or (Chummy rh deka £250 English climate have been provided for in the 
de eae simplest yet most effective manner. 
8 h.p. 3seater Saloon 


11.4 h.p. @seater (with double 
seat) 


11.4 | (with rear 
screen)... 


11.4 h.p. Coupé (with “double dickey seat) pond 

11.4 h.p. 3 Coupé ... ove ove 

11.4 h.p. 3-doo Saloon poe 

11.4 h.p 4seater All-weather ... .. £610 

15.9 h.p. 6-seater Touring 
Auster rear screen) ... 


May we send you our Art Catalogue’? 


15.9 h.p. 3door Saloon ... #915 
15.9 h.p. Saloon Landaulette ... .. #915 
HUMBER Ltd., COVENTRY 


LONDON— 
City Showrooms: 


32 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1 
West End Showrooms & Expert Branch Office: 
94 New Bond Street, W.1 
Repair Work. & Service Depét: 
Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W.6 


The Humber 15.9 h.p. Five-seater 
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Acrostics 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
Saturpay Revigw in which the problem was set. 


RULES 

1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the list printed on this 
page in our first issue of each month. : 

2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,” and addressed 
Editor, Saturpay Revigsw, 9 King Street, London, 
Competitors not complying with these Rules will be dis- 
qualified. 

Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by Jot. 


Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 125. 


Port, AND POEM,—OLD, BUT EVER NEW; 
Its SUBJECT-MATTER SHOWN IN PiLtar Two. 


1. Bad, but his predecessors were still worse. 

2. The sky-upholder’s daughter please reverse. 

3. ‘‘ Oh spring to light, auspicious Babe, be born! ”’ 
4. From source of sin let head and tail be torn. 
5. Converts the sinner, kindles the devout. 

6. In bath-rooms difficult to do without. 

7. Strange,—when in form I cannot run at all! 

8. Useful when sight is dim and print is small. 

9. Behead a tree to cricketers well known. 

10. For summer blooms in many a garden sown. 

ll. This royal lady should be sought in Spain. 

12. His people’s wishes are expressed in vain. 

13. Their grasping nature gave George Canning pain. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 123. 
Or NEGRO HUMOUR HERE WE HAVE A FEAST: 
ALL GIVE US PLEASURE—MAN, AND Boy, AND Bazast. 
Once, twice behead the dumpiest of your digits. 
His tedious prosing gave us all the fidgets. 


8. Among the wheat and on the sandy shore. 

4. ‘A harmless drudge ’ whose labour’s never o’er. 
5. To arts unlawful and occult addicted. 

6. Dalmation town, by earthquakes oft afflicted. 

7. Behead a plant with soft and juicy stem. 

8. O, may we ne’er be ruled by it (or them)! 

9. Curtail him.—‘ Might we but behead him too! ” 
10. ‘‘ What’s that you say? This robe, sir, ’s fit for you! ” 

Solution of Acrostic No. 123. 
thU m B 

N arrato R 

C ockl E 

L exicographe R! 1! See Dr. Johnson’s definition. 
nchante R i 

R agus A 

E r B 

M ° B 


U nf It 
trait-jacke T 


Acrostic No, 123.—The winner is Mrs. F. Crichton Matthew, 
28 The Terrace, St. Ives, Cornwall, who has chosen as her prize 
‘ Chinese Lanterns,’ by G. T. Seton, published by The Bodley 
Head, and reviewed in our columns on July 12 under the title 
of ‘ The New Woman in China.’ Eight other competitors chose 
this book, 34 named ‘ Unwritten History,’ 13 ‘ The Story of the 
Empire,’ etc., etc. 

One Licut Wronc: Quis, R. H. Keate, Old Mancunian, and 
Boskerris. 

Two Licuts Wronc: Kirkton, Carlton, Jeff, Twyford, C. J. 
Warden, Sisvphus, Carrie, Barberry, John Lennie, Shorne-Hill, 
Baitho, H. Slessor, J. Chambers, C. A. S., C. H. Burton, 
Origen, and Vixen. All others more. 

This acrostic proved unusually difficult, Lights 2, 4, 9, and 10 
puzzling even expert solvers. 

Acrostic No. 122.—Correct: Kirkton, M. A. S. McFarlane. 
Two Lights Wrong: Trike, C. J. Warden, Bordyke, Jokertoo, 
Iago, Madge, Carrie, D. L., N. H. Boothroyd, M. East, F. M. 
Petty, Coque, Anchusa, Olge, Gunton, L. M. Maxwell, H. Wol- 
cott Warner, Origen, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, F. I. Morcom, 
Beechworth, H. Slessor, C. A. S., Mrs. F. Y. Walters, Miss 
Ruby Macpherson, and Mont. 

H. Sressor.—Please indicate what letters are omitted from 
words curtailed, etc. 

CARLTON AND OrIGEN.—Light 9 (Elephant-moth) was wrong. 

Acrostic No. 121.—One Light wrong : Joker. 

D. L.—Unfortunately you omitted Light 11 altogether. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT YADIL 


HE public is entitled to know the truth and the 
whole truth about ‘ Yadil’—what it is, what it 


does, and why it cures. 


HE fullest possible information AND A _ DE- 
TAILED REPLY TO A RECENT CRITI- 
CISM will be published in the course of a few days. 


‘YADIL’ 


Cle.,, 


ANTISEPTIC 


Ensures the complete internal disinfection of the human 
system without risk of injury to the most delicate cell-tissue. 


Prepared by CLEMENT and JOHNSON, Ltd., Research Medical Chemists, 19, Sicilian 
Avenue, London, W.C. 1. 


W.B.P. 
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Company Meeting 
MALAYALAM PLANTATIONS 


Tue Tuirp Orpinary GengeraL MeetinG of the Malayalam 
Plantations, Ltd., was held on Thursday, 24th July, in the 
Council Room of the Rubber Growers’ Association, 3, Idol 
Lane, E.C., Mr. Charles Heath Clark presiding. 


The Chairman expressed regret at the absence through illness 
of Mr. H. J, Welch, the chairman of the company. Proceeding 
to move the adoption of the report and accounts, he said that 
the issued capital was increased during the year to £1,307,439 to 
provide the additional shares required to complete the purchase of 
the various properties which they took over as from Ist April, 
1923. The total cost of the properties, buildings, machinery and 
plant to date of balance sheet was 41,196,339, which, after allow- 
ing for the reserve of £50,000 which it was proposed to make, 
but without taking into account the value of the reserve land— 
a large proportion of which was excellent tea land—was 
equivalent to £43 per planted acre. During the year 104 acres 
had been opened in tea, and other areas totalling 186 acres were 
to be planted in the current year. The total planted area was 
26,388 acres, of which 12,900 were ir mature tea and 395 
immature, 10,132 in mature rubber and 2,392 immature, and 569 
acres in cardamoms. There was also a reserve of 36,644 acres. 

The tea crop harvested was 7,718,902 lbs., as compared with an 
actual crop of 6,718,842 lbs. from the same area in 1923, showing 
a satisfactory increase of over one million pounds. The f.o.b. 
cost of production, excluding loss on exchange, .21d. per lb., was 
7.64d. per Ib., against 7.69d. in the previous year, while the 
average net price realised was 13,.21d. per lb., against 13.38d. per 
Ib. in 1923. The yield per acre was 607 lbs., against 492 Ibs. in 
the previous year. The estimate for the current year was 
7,675,000 Ibs., of which they had harvested to end of June, 
1,859,172 Ibs. The whole output of tea for the current year had 
been sold forward at an average gross price of 1/3.79d. per Ib. 
landed London terms. (Applause.) The board had considered it 
wise to accept an offer made for the whole of their output of tea 
for the three years 1925-27 at a price over the current year’s 
contract. This would ensure the company getting a price for 
their tea crop which should show 15 per cent. on the total capital 
without taking into consideration the profits from rubber and 
cardamoms. He felt sure the shareholders would agree that they 
would have done wrong not to secure the opportunity offered them 
to place the company in such a very strong position as regarded 
revenue for the next three years. Under the advice of the well- 
known agricultural chemist, Mr. Kelway Bamber, of Ceylon, they 
had inaugurated a system of higher cultivation on the most up-to- 
date lines, and he thought this policy would justify itself by 
a steady increase in the volume of the crops harvested. 

The rubber crop harvested was 2,276,658 lbs., as against an 
actual crop of 1,135,419 Ibs. in 1923. The f.o.b. cost of pro- 
duction, excluding loss on exchange of .20d. per lb. was 7.41d. 
per Ib., against 10.72d. per Ib. in the previous year, while the 
net price realised was 12.62d. per lb., against 12.46d. per Ib. 
in 1923. The average yield was 225 lbs. per acre, against 197 
Ibs. The estimate for the current year was 2,185,000 Ibs., of 
which 690,223 Ibs. had been harvested to end of June. For- 
ward contracts had been made for the sale of 35 tons at an 
average net price of 1/4$d. per tb. (Applause.) 


The cardamom crop was 22,431 Ibs., which was harvested at a 
cost of 2/2.86d. per Ib. f.o.b., and realised an average net 
price of 5/4.5ld. per Ib. The estimate for the current year 
was 60,000 Ibs. The visiting agents reported the estates to 
be in good order. The only point of an adverse character he 
had to lay before them was that just before coming to the 
meeting they had news that there had been abnormal rain- 
storms in Southern India. They had no “ informal ”’ as to the 
damage to their estates, but any damage that might have 
occurred to their properties would not, he thought, seriously 
interfere with the prosperity of the current year, but they must 
expect almost certainly that for a month or so the crops would, 
at all events, be affected. 


The net profit for the year was £209,450, which with 
£17,823 brought forward, and deducting the interim dividend, 
left £176,610 available for distribution. It was proposed to 
write off the increase of capital expenses, £4,500, to transfer 
to reserve £50,000, to pay directors’ additional remuneration 
£1,000, and a final dividend of 10 per cent. less tax, making 
15 per cent. for the year, and to carry forward £19,783. 


The outlook for tea was quite satisfactory, and with regard 
to rubber he was inclined to be somewhat optimistic. The 
industry could not go on indefinitely drawing on stocks, and 
with the further restriction which now appeared inevitable 
under the Stevenson Scheme, it was not unreasonable to 
expect a considerable advance in prices. 


Mr. E. L. Hamilton seconded the resolution, and after 
some congratulatory remarks from the shareholders, it was 
carried unanimously. 


| 


One cannot help admiring it! 
From modest home dimensions to large 
library stacks the OXFORD Sectional 
Bookcase presents the same classic 
appearance. Perfectly fitting, practi- 
cally invisible joints ensure that the 
fitted units, no matter how many, have 
the appearance of one solid piece of 
furniture. At a casual glance or care- 
ful examination the OXFORD is 
manifestly superior to superficially 
Dsimilar bookcases. 


Handsome Illustrated 
Catalogue FREE 
WILLIAM BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Library Specialists, OXFORD. 


Londen Agents: Dulau & Co. Ltd., 
Booksellers, 34-36 Margaret Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. 


= When a married working-man is‘ 
Unemployed 


the wife and mother is usually 


Overworked 


in the hopeless task of making ends meet 
for her large family in an 


Overcrowded 


slum home. 


Hundreds of mothers and their children, 


living in impure slum air and usually suffer- 
ing from lack of nourishment, are received 
in the 


FRESH AIR HOMES 


seaside and country, of 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


£5 will take one mother and three children 
for a happy fortnight. 

£2 2s. Od. will take a mother and young 
baby for a fortnight. 

£1 Os. Od. will take an ailing child. 


Will you help by cheques for the Fresh Air 
Fund crossed Barclay’s a/c Church Army, 
payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., 55 
Bryanston Street, London, W.1? 
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Company Meeting 


THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH 
AFxICA 


THe Ong HunpDRED AND ELEVENTH OrpiNnary of share- 
holders of this bank was held on July 23 at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, E.C., Mr, Stanley Christopherson presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said: 
Ladies and gentlemen—It falls to my lot to address you this 
year as your chairman. I do not know whether I may consider 
it a blessing or otherwise that I have no outstanding subject to 
deal with, unless, indeed, it be the result of the recent elections. 
These I propose to refer to later. The year under review has 
been one during which the nations of the world have still been 
struggling to overcome the aftermath of the war, with all its 


difficulties and its dangers, difficulties and dangers which were. 


increased so alarmingly by the post-war slump—not a pretty 
word, but certainly expressive. South Africa has not been an 
exception to the general rule, and I venture to put in the fore- 
front of my few remarks the fact that during this twelve months 
South Africa has not struggled in vain. I am inclined to say 
that, look where we may, we shall find no retrograde movement ; 
on the contrary, in many branches of trade we see real improve- 
ment. I do not suggest that it has been smooth sailing. The 
individual trader has had to keep his weather-eye wide open, 
while our own officers—be they at the head of our great institu- 
tion, or in other spheres scattered throughout South and East 
Africa—have had to exercise more than their customary discre- 
tion in dealing with the daily business of the bank; but I con- 
fidently state that the general position during the last twelve 
months reflects distinct progress, 

An important change has been made during the year in the 
constitution of the board of directors of the South African Reserve 
Bank. The Government, for reasons which no doubt seem good 
to them, decided to depart from the American precedent and to 
make the bank representatives no longer eligible to retain their 
seats on this board. I may say quite frankly that your directors 
and your management were very strongly opposed to this change, 
and in our opinion Mr, Gibson, our general manager in Cape 
Town, gave in writing cogent reasons for our opposition. 


RESTORATION OF GOLD STANDARD. 


The second point that needs touching on, but not with a view 
to advancing arguments one way or the other, is that of the 
question of the restoration of the gold standard, seeing that 
statements have appeared in which it has been suggested that 
South Africa might ignore the rest of the world on this vital 
question. With the constant influx of gold into the United 
States, a time must come when the whole situation will have to 
be reviewed from an international point of view, both in the 
interests of the United States and in the interests of those coun- 
tries who wish to give consideration to a return to a gold stan- 
dard. All that I want to urge now is that, before the Union 
Government takes any definite steps, it shall give the question 
the most careful and critical consideration. Bankers, merchants, 
and any other authority should be given a hearing. It should 
not be a decision arrived at by a department of the Government. 
The question bristles with difficulties and with debatable points, 
and all interested should be allowed to state their case. 

I want to mention another subject to-day. During the last 
twelve months we have been rather openly accused of a refusal 
to grant loans, of a policy of restriction, and of obstruction to 
trade—among those who have criticised we may count respon- 
sible members of the late Government. Do let us look at this 
accusation reasonably. We are a big bank with ample resources. 
We live to encourage trade and commerce; in Heaven’s name, 
why should we want to cut our own throats? 

To turn to the balance sheet in your hands, it shows very 
little change as compared with last year, but I will refer briefly 
to the more important figures. In the first place you will 
observe a reduction of about £120,000 in the amount representing 
notes in circulation. In terms of the Currency and Banking Act 
of 1920, the right to issue notes in the Union passed from the 
commercial banks to the Reserve Bank, and the amount out- 
standing on June 30 was paid over to the Reserve Bank, in 
terms of that Act, so that this is the last time this item will 
appear, except as regards notes issued outside the Union. De- 
posit, current, and other accounts show very little change, the 
reduction, as compared with last year, being less than 1 per 
cent. Drafts outstanding and acceptances under credits are 
about 500,000 lower, but the figure was higher than usual last 
year as it included bills re-discounted with the Reserve Bank, 
a liability which did not exist on March 31 last. 

If you will turn now to the assets side of the balance sheet 
you will see that our cash position remains practically unchanged, 
representing, with bills of exchange, a little over 33 per cent. 


of our liabilities for deposits and note circulation. Investments 
also show little change, the slight decrease being partly accounted 
for by the fact that certain Government securities have matured, 
Our bills discounted and advances to customers show a decrease, 
compared with last year, of a little over a million. The total, 
however, is just cn thirty-two millions, as compared with thirty- 
three millions in the previous balance sheet, and the decrease, 
representing, as it does, less than 3} per cent., is not of great 
importance. 


Tue YeEaArR’s ReEsutts. 


If you will turn now to the profit and loss account you wil] 
see that the net profits for the year amounted to £456,396, as 
compared with £388,824 for the previous year, an increase of 
467,572. The result is that, although the amount of undivided 
profits brought forward was about £73,000 less, the total js 
restored to within £6,000 of what it was a year ago. Having 
regard to all the difficulties of the past year, I ventyre to think 
that the result of the year’s working will be regarded by you 
as satisfactory and hopeful. With the sum of £117,967 brought 
forward from the previous year and net profits amounting to 
£456,396, there is available a total of £574,364, from which 
we have already taken £156,041 for the payment of the interim 
dividend in January. We have also appropriated £50,000 to 
write down bank premises, leaving £368,322 still to be dis. 
posed of. Out of this we recommend that £100,000 be allocated 
to the Bank’s Pension Fund, and a final dividend of 7s. per share 
be paid, amounting to £156,041, leaving £112,281 to be carried 
forward to the next account. 

In dealing with the accounts I am glad to have one further 
item to speak to you about, as it is one, I feel sure, that will 
appeal to you. You will remember that, when the interim 
dividend was paid in January, British income-tax was deducted 
therefrom at the full rate of 4s. 6d. in the 4, without the usual 
allowance for relief in respect of Dominion income-tax. This 
allowance could not then be dealt with, as the actual amount had 
not been ascertained. After protracted negotiations with the 
Inland Revenue authorities a final settlement of the relief to be 
allowed has been effected, not only in regard to the current 
year, but also in respect of previous years, with the result that 
an adjustment of tax can now be made. On the basis of a final 
dividend at the rate of 14 per cent. per annum the amount of 
relief due is about 5s. 23d. in the £. Of this amount, as you 
will know for yourselves, 4s. 6d. in the £ will cover British 
income-tax, and the balance of about 83d. in the 4, or about 
3d. per share, will naturally be added to the dividend. For your 
dividend, therefore, on this occasion you will receive about 7s. 3d. 
per share, free of income-tax, in place of 7s. less tax. I con- 
gratulate you on this little bonus. (Cheers.) 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the 
dividend recommended of 14 per cent. was approved. 


CUT TH'S CUT 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 


To the Publisher, 


The “SATURDAY REVIEW,” 
9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN 
LONDON, W.C.2. 


Please send me a copy of The “SATURDAY 
REVIEW” post free each week for one year, 
for which I enclose Cheque for £1 10s. 

Name 
Address... 


Date 


THE LONDON LANCASHIRE 


HEAD OFFICES: 
45 Dale Street, LIVERPOOL 
155 Leadenhall Street, LONDON, E.C.3 


ACCIDENT FIRE MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION ; 
? Chancery Lane, W.C.2 
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Theatres and Cinemas 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 
Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sundays, 6 to 10.30). 
Next Monday, Tuesday. and Wednesday. (July 28th, 29th, and 30th.) 


“TORMENT” 
starring OWEN MOORE and BESSIE LOVE. 


STRONGHEART (the Wonder Dog) in 
“THE LOVE MASTER” 


MONTY BANKS in “SOUTHBOUND LIMITED” 
“THE LONE ISLE” (a beautiful Nature Study), ete 
Next Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. (July 31st, Aug. Ist and 2nd). 
MAE MURRAY in “FASHION RO 


“* CONSPIRATORS ” 
EL. Phillips Oppenheim’s famous Mystery story 
starring DAVID HAWTHORNE and BETTY FAIRE. 


BUSTER KEATON in “THE GOAT” 
Eve’s Film Review and FELIX, the Cat, etc. 
SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Managing Director : 


Books 


OOKS.—Du Maurier, The Martian, 1898; Trilby, 1895, 

illus. by the author, lls. each; William J. Locke’s 1st 

Edits., 7s. each—The Glory of Clementina Wing, The 
Mountebank, The Wonderful Year, The Red Planet, The House 
of Baltazar. Golden Asse of Apuleius, coloured and other illus., 
22s.; Scott’s Novels, fine set, ‘* Dryburgh Edition,” 25 vols., 
£3 3s.; George Moore, Edits. de Luxe, signed copies, In Single 
Strictness, £3 10s.; The Coming of Gabrielle, £3 3s.; Heloise 
and Abelard, 2 vols., and fragments, very rare, £8 8s.; Lord 
Hamilton’s Elizabethan Ulster, 6s. 9d., pub. 16s. ; Prof. Thorn- 
ton’s American Glossary, 2 vols., 6s., pub. 30s. ; Thorn’s Humane 
Horse Training, 7s., pub. 18s.; Haggard’s Madame de Stael: 
Her Trials and Triumphs, 9s., pub. 16s. ; Kennedy Jones’s Fleet 
Street and Downing Street, 5s., pub. 16s. ; War Posters, 8s. pub. 
15s.; Clement Scott, Bohemian London, 6s., pub. 10s. 6d. ; 
Salt’s The Flogging Craze, 4s.; Hobson’s Worcester Porcelain, 
£6 6s.; Post Offive London Directory with Co. Suburbs, 1923, 
27s. 6d.; Maupassant’s Novels in English, 10 vols., nice set £3; 
Thackeray’s Works, nice set, 12 vols., £3; R. L. Stevenson’s 
Works, ‘* Vailima ”’ Edit., 26 vols., £38; The Sketch, 80 vols., 
fine lot, £30; George Eliot’s Works and Life, 24 vols., £5 5s. ; 
Gautier’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s.; The Tatler, 
Illus. Journal, 46 vols., fine lot, £21; Lord Morley’s Works, 
Edit. de Luxe, 15 vols., £15 15s. Send also for Catalogue, 
100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed 
to find it elsewhere, try me. Baker’s GreEaT Book Snop, 
14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


Literary 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. 1s. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Translations 
undertaken. Miss NANCY McFARLANE, “EB,” 11 Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


Educational 


HE CALDER’ GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 
CUMBERLAND. 
(On Board of Education's List of Efficient Schools). 
Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing and sunny. 

The aim is to give « sound education to girls on Public School 
lines. Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the age of 
eight years. 

In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and 
entrance to the Universities. 

Modern Class-rooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium, and good Play- 
ing Field. Riding. Excellent golf links. Safe bathing. 

Escort from Euston, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle. 

Illustrated prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


FLLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET. Endowed Public 

School, 220 Boys in four Houses. Strong Staff of Oxford 

and Cambridge Graduates. Recognized by Army Council 
and Air Ministry. O.T.C. Swimming, etc. First-class Engi- 
neering Shops. Entrance Scholarship Examination July 9th. In- 
clusive fees, £90 per annum. For Entry apply Head Master, 
Wellington School, Somerset; or F. LEE MICHELL, Esq., 
Clerk to the Governors. 


Shipping 


and BRITISH INDIA Co.'s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, | 
a SIAM, E. & S. . AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


Address for Ay & & 0. House, 14, ur 
Swit ; Freight General Busin 122, Leadenhall BBO. 
OAT, DAWES. 124, Leadenhall Btrest, Londom, 


“Facts are stubborn things” 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN. 


Provide against loss by insuring 
with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


Personal 


LLEVIATE LONELINESS by torining congenial triend- 

ships through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad. For 

particulars write to the SECRETARY, 16 S.Y., Cambridge 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


S.P.C.K. 
for Books 


Theological, Liturgical, 
Hist rical & tvevetional 


Translations of Early Documents and Christian 
Literature. Texts and Helps for Students. 
Call or Write 


Society for Promoting Christian K: nowledge, 
S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2 


Lists post free 
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PLAYERS 
Virginia Cigarettes 


These Ciqurettes are made the most 
modern machinery in a Factory 
under idcal conditions. 


The ality of the Virginia Tobacco 
in nae cannot be beaten. 


IN PACKETS 


10 for 8? 


20 fer 14: 
Also in %Jb Carp Boxes at 5- 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, 
NoTrTiNnGHAM. 


i 


5 
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The ‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP AND THE SHAFTESBURY ROMES 
URGENTLY £L 1 9 000 (The balance of 
NEED ’ £25,000) 

To liquidate a debt of £9,500 and to provide for maintenance 
10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy and 
Mercantile Marine. 
HELP 9,000 Boys have been — and 
many hundreds have n emigra to British 
POOR Dominions. 
BOYS & 1,100 Boys and Girls are now being maintained. 
ARTICLES FOR SALES OF WORK WILL ALWAYS BE WELCOME 
Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING & QUEEN. 
GIRLS TO President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
*“*MAKE Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman: F. H. CLAYTON, Esq. 
GOOD” Chairman of Ship Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
Joint Secs.: 
H. BRISTOW WALLEN and HENRY G. COPELAND, 


The Shaftesbury Homes and “ Arethusa” Training Ship 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 
Vice-Admural Sir Lionel Halsey oe my have never seen the ‘Arethusa’ 
excelled. 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 
DARLINGTON’ S 
Very emphatically tops them ali."—DatLy Grapuic. 

N D oO N A brilliant book."—Tur Times. 

Particularly good''"—Acapgmy 
ENVI RON Ss. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 


** The best handbook to London ever issued."'—Livs«poot Dairy Post. 


60 Illustrations, Maps & Plans. 7/6 | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans.7/6 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


60 lilustcations. Maps & Plans Maps & Plans, 4/- 
_ FRENCH & ITALIAN RIVIERA. |W. SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX (France) 
2/- PARIS, LYONS, & RHONE VALLEY | 2/. THE FRENCH RIVIERA 
2/- CHAMONIX (France) & EXVIRONS| 2/- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 
2/. LAKE OF GENEVA, RHON< VALLEY & ZERMATT 
2/. BERNE. THE BERNESE OBERLAND & LUCERNE 


Llangollea— Darlington. Lendon—Simpkin’s. Paris and New York— 


Brantauo’s. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


THE BEST CAR 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


IN THE WORLD 


Owners’ Appreciations of Rolls-Royce 
RELIABILITY 


‘I HAVE run my car for twelve and a half years and have never yet had 


an involuntary stop. The car is running as well to-day as onthe day I 


bought it.’ 


Reference No. 670.—23/4/23 


‘I HAVE now owned my car since April, 1913, and have always been 
most pleased with it.....In my opinion the car is now running better 


than in 1913.’ 


Reference No. 744,—29/11/23 


The original letters may be seen on application 


Rolls-Royce Cars & Rolls-Royce Aero Engines are famous 
Sor their RELIABILITY 


ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 
14-15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: Rolhead, Piccy, London 


Telephone: Mayfair 6040 (4 lines) 
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